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LOOMS Sri ce 


oa ‘stason, at’ Covent’ Garden, thus delivers his opinions about 


Fideho:— 
“ Fidelio had been long demanded by a small band of Beetho- 


venites, who frdftd) toldde in{Sé¢'dedr@’ the most exalted type of 


, musical composition, It was given, but totally failed to excite or 


incu £0.dnterest, the. general. public, and. for this good reason, the music 


is symphonic in its character, not dramatic. It appeals to the 
technical knowledge and scientific appreciation of profound musi- 


~~ cians, who have long admired the masterly style in which the 


st and:-ecceptric feats of harmonic apd contrapuntal combi- 
ni ye Drendthedh te Chic it'abounds, ‘have been managed 


boebyrthe déaf composer, but so far as'the interpretation, by these 
“" “feats ‘of eriotion and idea, from the composer to the audience 


goes, the opera of Fidelio has proved utterly unsuccessful, and is 


“not likely again to be revived.” 


~The writers of the “fast” school ought to adorn this re- 


 Mljpablet Withia bénal OF gold; “Such ‘courage’ as he’ {has shown 


\ “say,'as to'say something. 


is unexampled. The short-hand men are a hardy race, and 


will stickeat'nothing. It is not so much with them what to 
«Doing a column” is every-day 
work, and the subject all one, so there be words enough to 


fill the space required. 


~~ The contempt for truth exhibited by the parliamentary. 


reportetisito be admired, althongh it bears hard upon Beet- 
noven. An opera, however, which, for nearly half a century 
“has delighted Europe, stands in no need of argument to show 
that. it possesses the elements of popularity ; and the apathy of 
a.tribe of imaginary comic authors will not, we think, go far 
~0 prove the contrary. 

-- But ‘more than his contempt for truth must the Parlia_ 
mentary Reporter's contempt of history be extolled. He 


__ gravely tells his readers that Fidelio cannot excite or interest 
the general public— because so and so—while, had he consulted 


‘Mr. Shirley Brookes, his learned collaborateur would have in- 
formed him that Fidelio has been exciting and interesting the 
*¢ general public” of the civilised world since 1805! 

~The reasons which the Parliamentary Reporter sets down in 
explanation of the failure of Beethoven’s opera are bold, but 


not clear: “ The music is symphonic in its character, not dra- 


matic.” It would be cruel to ask the Parliamentary Reporter 
what he means by “symphonic,” since, in sober truth, he means 
nothing, and his. words convey triumphantly the vagueness of 


his thought. Nor is the following much more lucid: “ The 
masterly style in which the strange and eccentric feats of har- 
monic and. contrapuntal combination and arrangement in which 
i abounds, Have been managed. by the deaf composer,” &c. 
Here is an array of words—here a cloud of dust effectively to 
blind the reader! Pistol himself, the great master of balder- 
dash, could not have beaten it. 


Have we not Hiran here 2” 


said the fast ancient—intending about as much by that speech 
as the Parliamentary Reporter by what we have cited. 
The.conclusiom would bother Hermogenes —“ but so far a8 
thé interpretation, by these feats of emotion and idea, from the 
composer to the audience goes, the opera of Fidelio has proved 
utterly unsuccessful, and is not likely again to be revived. 
How to unravel this puzzles us :—interpretation, from composer 
to audience, BY FEATS OF EMOTION AND IDEA, proving unsuc« 
cessful, and not likely to BE REVIVED—this is the gist of the 
phrase, having got which, we are as much in the dark as before. 
We have heard of feats of strength and agility, but, « feats of 
emotion and idea” are out of our-vocabulary ; we have heard 
of the revival of an old play, but the revival of an opera, ‘so 
far as interpretation goes,” has never before been suggested. 
It was left for the Parliamentary Reporter to unlock this new 
repository of words and phrases, and lay them before his readers 
pell mell, as lie took them from the cupboard of his brain. 
— To conclude; we feel.moved to cry out, with Trimalchio’s 
freedman: “ May we never prosper, but we'll teach these 
Getes better manners!”—[{The Gete were a fast tribe of 
European Scythians, and, in the time of Petronius, the expres- 
sion was proverbial, as a synonyme for barbarians. } 


——_—_—__—_—_— 


WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(FROM OUR OWN REPORTER.) 


Worcester, Aug. 30th. 

On Thursday, the collection for the charity at the Cathedral 
amounted to £165,—£4 above that of 1848. There were 
about 800 persons present, which was more than 100 beyond 
the attendance on the third morning of the previous meeting. 

The fine weather, happily continuing, proved of essential 
service to the third and last concert on ‘Thursday evening. 
Between 700 and 800 assembled in the College-hall, and the 
youth and beauty of Worcester were exhibited to conspicuous 
advantage. The concert went off with the greatest eclat, 
and although, owing to the want of rehearsals, mistakes and 
blynders were frequent in the accompaniments to the vocal 
pieces, these by no means interfered with the hilarity of the 
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“ audiénce,.who had evidently come with a determination to 
be pleased. : ji P 
The programme commenced with an interesting selection 
from Weber's opera of Euryanthe, comprising the overture, 
introduction, several choral and concerted pieces, and solos. 
The principal vocal parts were sustaired by Madame Castellan 
and Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Machin. Herr 
Formes being absent from indisposition, an apology was made 
for him by Sir Charles Hastings (one of the stewards), who 
promised as an amende, an extra song by Mademoiselle 
Sophie Cruvelli, and a solo on the concertino by Mr. R. Bla- 
grove, with which the audience testified their satisfaction by 
applause. The pieces that produced the greatest effect in 
the Euryanthe selection were, the march, chorus and quar- 
tet, “ Hail ye heroes.” (solos by Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, and Machin), which was encored ; 
the duet, “Now let my soul” (Madame Castellan and Mr. 
Sims Reeves), and the air “Soft airs” (Mr. Sims Reeves). 
Mademoiselle Cruvelli, who appexred four times, bore away 
the largest share of the honours of the evening. She was in 
splendid voice, in great spirits, and sang with unusual anima. 
tion and brilliancy. Her first performance was the well-known 
aria of De Beriot, and Benedict, with the waltz cabaletla 
“ Prendi per me,” which she introduced with so much 
success early in the present season, at one of the concerts of 
Her Maje:ty’s Theatre—a dashing and energetic display of 
vocal facility. Her next was the rondo finale from Sonnam- 
bula. “Ah non giunge” (accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Mori), which she sang for the first time before an English 
audience. Into this Mademoiselle Cruvelli threw her whole 
heart and soul, and introduced some cadenzas and /foriture, 
embracing the entire compass of her voice, which were quite 
as new as they were extraordinary. A more joyous and irre- 
sistible piece of singing could not be imagined, or more 
thoroughly expressive of the feelings that are supposed to 
animate the bosom of the happy Amina, cleared of suspicion, 
and restored to the affections of her lover. The substituted 
morceau, by general desire, was Verdi's “ Ernani involami.” 
The Worcester amateurs are evidently partizans of Verdi. 
Each. of Cruvelli’s performances was received with rap- 
turous applause ; but that which roused the enthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch was the “ Ah non giunge,” 
which she was called upon to repeat, in a manner ‘oo unani- 
mous ‘and decided to be resisted with courtesy, The other 
points of the concert worihy notice were Mad me Castellan’s 
“ L’amor suo” a finished and effective performance ; a ballad 
of Schubert, nicely sung by Miss Williams, with a concertina 
accompaniment by Mr. R. Blagrove ; “ Nobil signor,” from 
the Huguenots, given with grace and fluency by Miss Dolby ; 
and the grand scena from Der Freischutz, extremely well exe- 
cuted by Miss Birch. .iss Dolby also introduced a Scotch 
ballad, «Bonnie Dundee,” which pleased mightily, and was 
encored. The duet, * Si quello io son,” from Verdi's Altila, 
by Mademciselle Cruvelli and Mr. Sims Reeves—a poor com- 
position, unworthy of the performers—although well sung, 
made no impression ; nor was its effect improved by a contre- 
temps on the part of the orchestra, which necessitated a halt, 
.and a new beginning. Such mishaps are really unpardonable 
at a concert the charge for admission to which is 10s. 6d. The 
performances terminated with the National anthem, the prin- 
cipal solo verses by Madame Castellan and Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli. Altogether, this concert was inferior to the others 
in point of selection. The only orchestral piece (except the 
Euryanthe) was the overture to Fidelio, and the want of an 
instrumental solo was strongly felt, Good concerts without 
rehearsals, however, are impossible ; and as rehearsals at the 





presume they are nof to be expe d 

Another fine day brought the festival, as far as the musical 
performances are concerned, to a close, in a brilliant.and 
prosperous manner, Upwards of 1,200 persons assembled in 
the Cathedral to hear the Messiah, which was executed in a 
very effective manner. ‘The principal singers. were—Madame 
Castellan, Mademoiselle Cruvelli; Misses Birch and.Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Machin and Herr Formes. To.Crus 
velli were assigned the ait, “ Rejoice greatly,” and the song 
« How beautiful are the feet.” From her execution. of the 
former, the finest bravura in the whole range of Handel’s 
oratorios, we are convinced that a careful study of this grand 
school of vocal music would soon insure Mademoiselle Cruyelli 
the flexibility of voice and smoothness of execution in which 
she is sometimes wanting. It was a striking improvement, on 
her “ Let the bright Seraphim.” The accentuation was more 
decided, the rapid divisions were accomplished with greater 
ease and equality, and the distances taken with more certainty 
and point. Her reading of the music was unexceptionable, 
and a marked advance was noted in her pronunciation of the 
English words, which, while more correctly delivered, were 
not flurried and slurred over as on the former occasion. “* How 
beautiful are the feet” is a much less difficult matter. Malle. 
Cruvelli sang this divine air with a chasteness and purity of 
style that left nothing to be desired, giving the text with seru- 
pulous fidelity. The peculiar beauty of her voice was, perhaps, 
never more advantageously displayed. At the usual, signal 
from the Bishop, Mademoiselle Cruvelli repeated the ain 
The compliment was amply merited. Her success in these 
first attempts in the music of the oratorio composers will, it is 
to be hoped, act as a spur to the ambition of the young singer, 
and open her eyes to the fact that music is not entirely: eon- 
fined within the limits of the Italian Opera, but that,a higher, 
if a less exclusively showy style exists, which, to be a perfect 
and accomplished mistress of the vocal art, should be studied 
with no less assiduity than the other. With the exception of 
Madame Castellan’s “ But thou didst not leave,” one of the 
most expressive performances of the morning, there is nothing 
new to speak of in the general execution of the oratorio. 
Misses Birch and Dolby sang the other airs for soprano and 
contralto, and Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Formes those for 
tenor and bass, in their best style, and Mr. Machin, in * Why 
do the nations,” gave good signs of having recovered from. his 
indisposition. The sublime choruses were for the great part 
most effectively given, and during the execution of “Glory 
to God,” and the “Hallelujah,” the audience remained 
standing, according to approved custom. “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” with its elaborate and magnificent “ Amen,” brought 
out the combined strength of organ, orchestra, and chorus 
with fine effect, and made a grand and impressive climax, te 
the festival, On leaving the Cathedral, the streets all the 
way up to Foregate-street were lined on either side with speo- 
tators, anxiously watching the equipages and their inmates as 
they passed. The bells of the church rang merry peals, and 
the whole scene, enlivened by the sunshine, wore an, unusual 
aspect of busy guiety. 

The collection at the Coors for the charity amounted to 
£199 9s. Among the audience were remarked Sir Robert 
Throckmorton and Lord Southall and family, who on. this 
occasion made the only exceptions to the general absence from 
the meeting of the nobility and gentry of the Catholic per- 
suasion, in the three counties, which we noted yesterc ay. 
The other visitors of note comprised nearly all those in our 
former list, with the addition of Mr, Babington Macaulay,, 

On the whole, the results of the 128th anniversary of the 
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tation. It has 


wieotinigs of the thtee choirs has surpassed 
had the Crystal Palace, unfavourable weather, and other disad- 


vintages to combat ; but has succeeded so well in spite of 
them; that it is to be hoped there will be no more talk of dis- 
continuing the’ festivals. It would be odd indeed, if three 
such rich counties as Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
éould not support the comparatively trifling risk which even a 
more than average unprosperous meeting might entail. Neither 
the possible tax on the pocket, nor the bigoted opposition from 
eertain' quarters, ought to have any influence where such a 
useful and praiseworthy charity is concerned as that which 
affords relief to the widows of the poorer clergy, and supplies 
thé means of support and education for their orphan progeny. 
Stringent reform is called for in the general management of 
the musical department of these festivals. That, however, 
thder the actual circumstances, appears to be out of the ques- 
tion’; until it be obtained, nevertheless, the triennial meetings 
éan never be expected to exercise much influence upon art, 
however they may promote the ends of benevolence. 

The meeting wound up last night with the usual dress ball 
at the Guildhall, which was very fully attended. We should 
have mentioned that the hospitality of the Bishop, the Dean, 
and other distinguished inhabitants of Worcester, has been 
munificently exercised during the meeting in favour of the 
visitors, and that the usual attention and civility were experi- 
ehiced at the hands of the Rev. Robert Sarjant, hon. sec. 

‘'The results of the festival, will, in a pecuniary point of 
view, be very unsatisfactory. The falling off in the receipts 
for the charity for the relief of clergymen’s widows anil 
orphans, however, will not be so considerable as at one time 
had been expected, the receipts on Thursday and Friday 
having been larger than had been anticipated. The following 
return gives a comparative view of the receipts for the charity 
at the Worcester Festivals of 1848 and 1851:— 


1848. 1851. 

Tuesday £300 £302 
Wednesday . 283 216 
Thursday 162 165 
Friday : 213. 201 
£958 £884 


Of the above 884/. the members of the corporation of Wor- 
cester, who attended the festival in state on the first morning, 
contributed 23/. The collection at Gloucester last year was 
862/,, and at Hereford, in 1849, 833/. Worcester, however, 
always realises the largest collection. It is anticipated that 
when the general accounts come to be made up, they will show 
a considerable deficiency, which would have to be made good 
entirely by the stewards but for the prescience of the managers, 
who have secured a guarantee fund from the public amounting 
to nearly 800/. The attendance at the morning performances, 
compared with those at the morning performances of 1848, 
showed the following result :— 


' 1851. 1848. 
slPuesday morning =. 1,282 j 1,497 
Weduesday morning 1,200 . 1,400 
Thursday morning 739 602 
Friday morning 1,220 970 
4,441 4,469 


The falling off, therefore, in the attendance at the morning 
ormances was trifling, but it is at the evening concerts that 
there ‘has been such a decline in point of attendance. 
In connexion with the festival, the following strange letter 
has been published in to-day’s Worcester papér. ~ 





‘“Tibberton, near Droitwich, Worcestershiré, Aag. 25. 

“ My Lord,—On Saturday afternoon I received a ecard from the 
Mayor of Worcester, inviting me to a public breakfast on Tuesday 
next. The invitation seemed to take it for granted that I was 
going to attend the Musical Festival. Unless your Lordship, who 
I perecive is president, can show me that such an assembiagé of 
opera and theatre performers within the walls of the cathedral is 
not making God’s house of prayer a den of thieves, I must, a8 2 
have hitherto done, avoid such a mixture of sacred and profane 
persons and things, for I know it to be contrary to God’s most 
holy word, to the teaching of the primitive church, and of thé 
united church of England and Ireland. 

“I write to thank the Mayor for his courtesy Greg ho, 
with many excellent persons, he errs in ignorance), but dec 
his invitation, and it is my intention to publish this letter early to- 
morrow morning. 

“T have she hosont to be, my Lord, praving to God to give you 
grace to remove all scandals from your diocese, 

“Your Lordship's faithful, sorrowful, and most humble servant 
and presbyter, 

“LUCIUS ARTHUR, Curate of Oddingley. 

“The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

“P, §.—1 direct my messenger to wait for an answer, if your 
Lordship should see fit to send me one, \ “L. A. 

“Through some mistake he has not met me here as I expected. 
“ Worcester, ‘Tuesday Morning.” 








GARCIA AND TAMBERLIK IN LIVERPOOL. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Though the concert of Tuesday night week did not intratere to 
our notice so many vocalists as we are accustomed to hear at the full- 
dress reunions, yet those who appeared on this occasion, possess 
talents so rare and so great, and the pleasure they gave to the 
audience was so unmistakeable, that none regretted the committee 
having had an eye more to the quality than quantity of the vocal 
talent whom they had engaged. In fact, we have often thought 
that the committee have erred in introducing so many vocalists.at 
their concerts, so that even the most celebrated have had little ops 
portunity of giving their listeners a full and adequate idea of their 
abilities. Another reason, however, why only two vocalists appeared 
on this occasion was, the difficulty of engaging artistes of great 
talent, except at an outlay which it would have been unwise to 
incur. Cruvelli, for instance, quite a new singer, suddenly pushed 
into fame, demanded, we believe, 3501. for two concerts, and Alboni, 
certainly an unrivalled singer, valued her labours for the same 
period worth 2407. However, the committee and the subscribers 
managed to do without either of the above ladies, for Signor Tam- 
berlik and Viardot Garcia are undoubtedly two great and ace 
knowledged vocalists, and the enthusiasm they created on Tuesday 
evening proved most truly that, when the people of Liverpool meet 
with true talent they can recognise its presence, and receive it 
with as much enthusiasm as the self-satisfied dilettanté of ( 
and Paris. 

Madame Viardot Garcia first sang in the Philharmonic Hall at 
the opening festival, when she created a most favourable impression; 
though at the time suffering from severe illness. As our readers 
are aware, she is a sister of Malibran, though greatly inferior as a 
vocalist, to that wonderful genius. Unlike her; Madame Viardot 
has struggled long against the disadvantages of a lemonade 
harsh and limited in compass; but patience and unw assis 
duity, joined to a thorough knowledge of her art, have made her 
one of the greatest operatic vocalists now on the stage. She is, in 
fact, a perfect mistress of her art, capable of giving due and an- 
wonted effect to all kinds of music. Whether in simple, pathetic 
strains, cr arias requiring the utmost brilliancy of execution, she i& 
equally effective and pleasing. As an actress her talents are ums 
surpassed by many; and on the Italian stage she holds. 
very high position. Her only fault is a tendency to over-claboras 
tion of caricature; but this is the result of a genius which is ever 
aspiring. Like 'Tamberlik, she is one of the principal supports of 
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the Royal Italian Opera, where her impersonations of Fides, Donna 
Anna, Fetiutine. Adina, &c., have been witnessed with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Madame Viardot Garcia is also a composer and a 
linguist, singing to admiration either in German, Spanish, French, 
or Italian, all of which languages she speaks fluently. As our 
readers may remember, she is also acquainted with some of Handel's 
masterpieces, and able to render them most effectively and intelli- 
gibly in English. 

On the present occasion her first air was a quaint Sicilienne, by 
Pergolesi, somewhat similar to one of our old Christmas carols, and, 
like them, remarkable for its quaintness and abrupt changes in the 
melody. Madame Viardot sang it with great expression, displaying 
great vocal facility in a crescendo at its termination. Being en- 
cored, she sat down at the piano, and dashed off two Spanish bal- 
lads with so much comic feeling, that the audience, who did not 
know their meaning, could not refrain from laughing. Her next 
effort was ina style totally different: namely, the beautiful, but 
hackneyed, finale to Sonnambula, which every vocalist of pretension 
has attempted with varied success. Madame Viardot invests it 
with quite a new colouring, singing it with a degree of fervid, pas- 
sionate expression, which stirs every heart. She poured out a 
flood ofthe strangest and most intricate fiorttur? with an intrepidity and 
volume of sound absolutely startling. A more extraordinary display 
of vocal endeavour was assuredly never heard in Liverpool. The de- 
light and wonder of the audience was divided, and the air was 
re-demanded with enthusiasm, and repeated with truly increased 
effect—the fresh variations introduced being even. more daring and 
brilliant than the previous enes. She also sang with Tamberlik in 
a duet from the Favourita, and one from Roberto Devereuz, in 
which both artistes displayed their vocal and dramatic style of 
singing most admirably. 

Signor Tamberlik made hia dejut in Liverpool at this concert, 
and fully bore out the unanimous laudations which he has received 
from our metropolitan contemporaries. His presence in England, 
like that of Alboni, is one of the offsprings of the rivalry between 
the two operas; to which we are also indebted for the appearance 
of Sontag, Ronconi, Crnvelli, Barbieri Nini, and other great ariistes, 
who had no chance of obtaining a hearing here when Mr. Lumle 
was an operatic emperor. Recommended by Ronconi, who sang wit 
him in Verdi's operas, at Barcelona, he was engaged by Mr. Gye 
for the Royal Italian Opera, where he made his first appearance in 
Masaniello, in Auber’s opera, on the 4th of April, 1850. Though 
suffering from the fatigues of a hurried journey. and with the dis- 
advantages of having had only one rehearsal, his debut was a com- 
plete triumph. His voice is one of the purest tenors ever heard ; 
inferior in sweetness and suavity, perhaps, to Mario's, but unsur- 
passed for the ringing brilliancy of its high notes, which he gives 
out direct from the chest, with startling power and bell-like clear- 
ness. His lower tones are somewhat husky; but in airs requiring 
brilliancy of execution and manly vigour, he sings with so much 
taste, energy, and skill, that the most apathetic listener cannot but 
feel that a singer of the rarest powers is moving him to unwonted 
enthusiasm. ‘This season he has been, in consequence of the serious 
illness and lassitude of Mario, one of the mainstays of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and a great favourite, both with the general public 
and the most critical judges. The Queen and Prince Albert have 
shown their appreciation of his talents in a very marked manner; 
and those who were at Covent Garden when he sang, “Il mio 
tesor.” so magnificently, may perhaps remember that the occu- 
pants of the royal box were as eager as any of the audience in ap- 
plauding this unwonted display of vocal talent, which was encored 
rapturously each night Dun Giovanni was performed. We have 
perhaps, dwelt somewhat longer than we intended on Signor Tam- 
berlik; but, as we consider him to be one of the greatest vocalists 
that ever appeared in England, we think our readers will pardon 
our prolixity. 

On his appearance to sing the famous Barcarole, from Masaniello, 
he appeared somewhat nervous, and sang the first verse rather 
flatly ; bnt, on its repetition, he gave evidence that rumour had not 
mrt his powers. His voice, though slightly tremulous and 
husky, sounded rich and sonorous; and when he touched upon 
some of the higher notes it sounded clear and full. His great 
triumph, however, was in the divine air, from Don Giovanni, “Il 





mio tesoro,” in which he reached C in alt with) the utmost, appaz 
rent ease. It was given direct from the chest, without.apy tremu> 
lousness, and with the most passionateenergy. ,In fact, bis,ainging 
of this air was all that the most fastidious listener could desire; the 
style was chaste and tasteful, and the expression) yaried and truths 
ful in the highest degree. It is almost. needless to stat¢, that he 
was uproariously recalled, and repeated the air, with undiminjshed 
excellence and effeet. tal 
The only instrumental solo was one: on the violin, by Mr. E,W: 
Thomas, which gave great satisfaction... The music (F,, Dayid's 
variations on an air by Schubert) was difficult and, at times, pleasing, 
Mr. Thomas displayed a perfect command of all, the, resources, of 
his instrument, and, without any mechanical trickery or eccentri+ 
city, he overcame all difficulties with: graceful ease. , lo. the more 
quiet passages his tone was pure, and characterised by much feel- 
ing and delicacy of execution. vi 
The choir, with the exception that they were at times unsteady, 
gave universal satisfaction; and, in addition to ‘two well-known 
madrigals, they introduced one, entitled ‘The Silver.Swan,”,, by 
Orlando Gibbons, organist to James the First);‘and.a four-part 
song, by Mendelssohn, “‘ The Hunter’s: Farewell.” . ‘The first, fell 
flat, but the latter, a most delicious and. melodious inspiration, was 
exceedingly well sung and received. The band played three overr 
tures, the only novelty being that to Mendelssohn's operetta, “ The 
Son and the Stranger,” lately revived at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Though only composed for private performance when Mendelashon 
was very young, it possesses all his distinguishing characteristics... The 
melodies are spontaneous and flowing, and the scoring most effective 
and judicious. It was played by the band con amore, and loudly 
applauded. The concert, which was one of the. best--in fact, we 
may say the best ever given by the society—concluded at,an early 
hour with the overture to Cosi fan Tutti, which the -band.were 
playing as the audience rose en masse to retire. ‘The next concert 
will take place at the end of September, on which occasion the pro- 
gramme will consist of a choice selection of miscellaneous music 
sung by two artistes of great talent—Miss Louisa Pyne and Herr 
Carl Formes—both of whom have gained fresh honours during the 
past season, their improvement having beén frequently and highly 
eulogized by our metropolitan contemporaries. (Liverpool Paper.) 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


At length your crowded and busy London Season is drawing to 
aclose. The last cheap nights announced at the Opera termi- 
nated last Saturday, whilst many of the stars that have shed such 
brilliant lustre on your musical season, have already changed their 
sphere of influence ; consequently, you may spare an odd’ corner, 
now and then, for an old correspondent in the provinees. But, 
“‘alack, and well-a-day,” unless we have a speedy change for ‘the 
better, “‘ Music at Manchester” will become a dead letter to write 
about. Up to the present moment, we do not know when we had 
so barren a time of it as this very great Exhibition year of 1851. 
London has not only attracted all the folks, but all the talent— 
musical amongst the rest. Charles Hallé has been with you all the 
season, merely coming to Manchester to a very few concerts given 
at our Concert Hall, where, of course, he is the regular conductor, 
and where your correspondent, not being a subscriber, is inad- 
missible. 

The last truly great performance we “assisted ” at in Manchester 
as a concert, was the final one given in the ever-to-be-regretted 
Assembly Rooms, on the 11th January!! Ernst, Hallé and 
Lidel, with Miss Williams, made that a memorable night with us. 
It is now September, and the only really good public concerts that 
have taken place in that long interval, have been the three farewell 
concerts of Miss Catherine Hayes last week. Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, the 28th, 29th, and 30th August. We were only 
present on one occasion—the middle night of the three+but 
understand that the Hall was filled to excess on each of the other 
two evenings, which must have been satisfactory, in a’ pecuniary 
sense, to all parties concerned, and not a little gratifying to» Miss 
Catherine Hayes herself, 
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‘The artists assisting Miss Hayes, ‘were Miss Williams, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs; Mt! ‘Augustus’ Braham, and Herr Mengis, with 
“livele’” Lavenit; ‘as you familiarly style him, ‘as conductor, and 
lifflér Sivori—become greatcr than ever—as solo violinist. A very 
respectable parti, andthe’ concert would have been really very 
first rate}: but—oh' these’ buts !-- there was no orchestra—no band ! 
Mefé' pianoforte’ concerts—even in spite of such intelligent and 
réully clever accompanying as that of Mr. Lavenu—do not do in 
a_large space like the Free Trade Hall. The programmes have an 
ithvitabl ‘ téndency to run to’seed, in the ballad direction; and 
ballad! after ‘ballad, however great the vocalist, to our taste 
bévoivies morotonous and wearisome. ‘The only advantage in the 
systéni' that! we'can'discover, accrues tothe concert givers them- 
selves ; provided they can attract such large audiences without a 
full orchestra, they have the receipts to divide amongst fewer hands. 

‘To’ speak of the concert we heard—or rather of the portion we 
heard—we must begin with Sivori, who had just commenced his 
Lucia fantasia as ‘we entered the hall. We were very much as- 
tdtished, ‘ds well ae delighted, to hear Sivori infuse so much pathos 
and ititétise fecling into this performance. Of his unerring intona- 
tibtiand’ powerful tone we had a vivid remembrance, but hardly 
‘supposed him,capable of affecting the feelings and sympathies of 
his audivnee’to such an extent, a la Ernst, as he did on Friday 
night, in Donizetti's impassioned strain. Sivori comes back to us 
immensely raised in our estimation in consequence. His second 
solo was the one—we have had perhaps too much from everybody 
on the violin—the eternal “ Carnival,” it was marvellously played 
of coursé, and, of course, encored; but wisely, on Sivori’s part, 
another theme ‘was given in lieu of it, again exhibiting his amazing 
command of all possible‘and impossible difficulties on the instru- 
ment ;'nevertheless, the plaintive finale to Lucia; lingered fondly 
and’ tenderly in’ our memory long ‘after the concert was. over. 
Sivori’s-triumphe over all difficulties we had witnessed and heard 
before, but it was the first time we had heard him so eminently 
successful in eapression—that true aim of.all great artists. 

Miss Rebecca Isaacs sang very nicely Mozart's “ Vedrai carino,” 
and Wallace’s ballad, ‘A Lovely Youth.” We had two ballads 
of Lavenu’s—one for Miss Catherine Hayes, and one for Mr. 
Aigustus Braham; another ballad of Wallace’s, with a pretty 
flowing accompaniment, “ Sweet and Low,” for Miss Williams; a 
very pretty duet of Mendelssohn for Miss Hayes and Miss Williams, 
“T would that my Love ;"a duet from Betly, for the two gentle- 
men, “ Ola bella immantinente ; ” another ballad, (oh these ballads) 
Balfe’s this time, “In this old chair ;” and Miss Hayes’s cavatina, 
*O luce di quest anima,” from. Linda, were all we stayed to hear. 

With most of the vocalists we were well pleased; but with Miss 
Catherine Hayes especially delighted. The song from Linda, 
showed ‘Miss Hayea’s powers to great advantage, as did also the 
Mendelssohn duet for her and Miss Williams. Another song of 
Miss Hayes’s got encored, and the audience clamoured loudly for 
“Prince, Charlie,” which was down for her in the programme, but 
for some unexplained reason had been changed. With the great- 
est:possible good humour, Miss Hayes instantly turned round to 
Mr. Lavenu and giving him the hint, made the hall ring again 
with the favourite (Scotch ballad this time), “ Cam’ ye by Athol, 


—lad wi’ the Philibeg. 


Altogether Miss Catherine Haycs leaves behind her an impres- 
sidn’ on her Manchester friends, which cannot be readily defaced, 
who;'we-are sure, will be glad to welcome her with oper! arms, on 
her return from:her American tri 

There was a concert at the Sek Hall last week, Viardot, 
Garcia, Tamberlik, Polonini, and Miss Viemiedy on the harp, 


this .week—Sontag and Tagliafico appeared there on Wednesday 


night, 

Of .Miss Hayes’s singing, a better notion than we could give 
may be formed from a notice from the Manchester Examiner, on 
the last concert, which we extract and send you. Not having at- 
tendéd the first and last concerts, and having only heard a part of 
the second, ‘we are. bound. in some measure to supply the de- 


‘ys 
‘odfSThe announcement, some time since, that. Miss Catherine 
Hayes.was about to give three farewell concerts previous to her 
“departure for America, made quite a stir among the musical people 








of Manchester, and all who entertained a true feeling for what is 
high and pure in art, seemed anxious to pay homage to the. 
‘British Nightingale,’ and to give her a parting cheer before 
mot the Atlantic. 
“Catherine Hayes undoubtedly takes rank among the most per- 
fect vocalists of the present day, not as an English singer, but., 
unquestionably as one of the prima donnas of Europe. Educated. 
in Italy, and under the best professors,—having a deep love for 
her profession, and possessed of enthusiasm, which is the parent 
of zeal and perseverance, she is a perfect mistress of her art. 
Nature has done an immense deal for Catherine Hayes, but 
Catherine Hayes has not left all to nature. Nature has endowed 
her with a most exquisite voice, of unusual capabilities, with 
feeling, development, taste, expression, and a keen perception of 
the beautiful ; but the artist has come nobly to the assistance of. 
the goddess, and shown herself a worthy handmaiden. The best: 
proof how largely art has assisted nature is exemplificd in the very” 
great improvement made by Miss Hayes as a singer since she first, 
visited London. A parallel case to this we do not remember, 
except in the instance of Pasta; but she took years, were, 
Catherine Hayes took only months, to become one of the greatest 
singers of her time. p 
“Tt may easily be imagined that the reception given to Miss C. 
Hayes on her entrance was of the warmest kind. She was received 
with a general shout, which was prolonged for several minutes. 
She looked remarkably well, stouter, we think, in person, than 
when we last saw her, and stronger in appeararce. Her first 
song was the ‘Ah! mon fils,’ from the Prophete, which, accord- 
ing to all the London papers, she has made entirely her own, in 
the teeth of comparisons with Viardot and Alboni. All were 
naturally anxious to hear what they had read and heard so much 
akout, and as we ourselves had a vivid recollection of Viardot’s 
singing in the Prophete last season, we perhaps were more 
anxious than anybody else. The fair artist more than satisfied 
ourselves. Her singing the ‘Ah! mon fils’ is literally,.a chef. 
d’euvre. We do not think we ever heard any piece. of. vocalisay 
tion which more thoroughly pleased and astonished. us. It re- 
quires a great compass of voive to manage the ‘Ah! mon fils’ 
satisfactorily. Madame Viardot, by her extreme art, if not satis- 
factorily, contrives to manage it. Alboni manages it, and satisfac- 
torily too, but she wants the soprano brilliancy in the upper 
notes to give the aria its true effect. Catherine Hayes, in 
her voice, leaves nothing to be desired. Her upper notes .are\as 
clear and ringing as a bell ; the middle voice round, full, and sweet; 
and the lower voice, without losing the distinctive character. of the 
other two registers, possesses the depth, strength, and. sonority/of 
the true contralto. These three divisions are blended together 
with singular art, and constitute a perfect organ of nearly three 
octaves in extent. We may conscientiously affirm, we never heard 
a pure soprano with such a middle and low voice. Herein Catherine - 
Hayes possesses an enviable advantage over Jenny Lind, whose ® 
voice is circumscribed in the lower division ; and herein. also may 
be said to lie the power of the singer in varying the,expression’ 
which renders Catherine Hayes’s ballad singing so_ irresistibly: 
touching. The ‘Ah! mun fils, we repeat, was a superb effort of 
vocalisation, and created a perfect furore. Miss C. Hayes next 
ave Wallace’s ballad, ‘Why do I weep for thee ?’ with inimitable 
eeling and taste ; and again roused the whole house to an unusual 
pitch of ecstasy: an encore and subsequent rapturous acelama- 
tions were the inevitable consequence. Her third essay was the 
never tiring and exhilarating rondo finale, ‘Ah! nom giunge,’ 
from Sonnambula; which, as a brilliant display in the Italian 
bravura style, we have seldom heard equalled... By-the-by, Catherine 
Hayes has one of the most perfect and beautiful shakes we. ever 
heard. Ali the cadences were striking and novel, and the entire 
performance was instinct with characteristic hilarity and animal 
spirits. ‘The audience, towards the end, became so excited that 
they could hardly contain themselves or keep their seats. The 
burst of applause that followed the rondo was quite deafening, and, 
of course, nothing but a repetition would satisfy the thoughtless 
multitude, despite the fatigue the fair artiste must have undergone. 
The encore was followed by the same tumultuous demonstrations. 
“ Miss C. Hayes’s Jast effort was in the Irish ballad ‘ Kathleen 
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Mavourneen,’ which she appears to sing everywhere with un- 
bounded success. As a specimen of pure ballad singing, Miss 
Catherine Hayes’s ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ cannot be surpassed, 
and has not been equalled since the days of Miss Stevens. How 
exquisite the tone of voice,—so tender, plaintive,— and how charm- 
ing the expression! How simple and unpretending the style! 
How irreproachabie the taste! In short, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
is perfection,—the very ne plus ultra of ballad singing. 

“On considering the talents and acquirements of our English 

ima donna after the conclusion of the concerts of Thursday and 
Friday evenings, what principally impressed itself upon us was the 
great versatility which she so satisfactorily demonstrated. In the 
grand declamatory French school we had one of the highest exam- 
ples in Meyerbeer’s ‘Ah! mon fils.’ The ‘Ah! non giunge’ 
furnished a brilliant specimen of the Italian bravura; and the 
English and [rish ballads afforded two instances of the homely and 
quiet school of vocalisation. Perhaps to a singer possessed of 
MissC. Hayes’s power, this last may be the most difficult to achieve ; 
but, difficult or not, no one can sing a simple ballad more simply 
than Catherine Hayes. Never was success more decided and uni- 
versal, never was enthusiasm more hearty and general; and never, 
we may add, did any artist deserve more from an admiring public. 
Miss C, Hayes sails for America on Wednesday next. She takes 
with her the good wishes and honest prayers of all that know her. 
She is. about, to cross the Atlantic, and make war on the hearts of 
the Americans. Of her success there can be no doubt. With 
our best wishes for her health and happiness, and with real ad- 
miration for her great talent, we bid farewell for a while to ‘ Kath- 
leen Mayourneen.’” 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The miscellaneous performances and reduced prices have 

continued to keep up their attractions during the week. On 
| Saturday there was one of the most crowded houses ever wit- 
| nessed at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Hundreds were turned 
_ away from the doors who received tickets for another night, and 
hundreds more were satisfied with being transferred from the 
pit to the gallery, where, if they could procure standing room, 
they had a view of the stage. The evening’s entertainments 
consisted of the first act of Norma for Cruvelli, Pardini, and 
Madame Guiliani; the second act of Figlia del Reggimento, 
for Sontag, Gardoni, and Frederick Lablache ; a selection 
from Der Freischutz, for Madame Fiorentini; the last act of 
Lucrezia Borgia, for Madame Barbieri Nini; together with 
sundry divertissements invoking the talents of Carolina Rosati, 
Amalia Ferraris and the corps de ballet. Here was quantity 
| and quality both, and variety to boot, and we are not aston- 
| ished at the enormous crowds that rushed to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Saturday night. The names of Cruvelli and 
| Sontag were in themselves load-stars of attraction, enough to 
| fill the house. For our own part we set ourselves in toto 
| against these hodge-podge performances, and should rate them, 
| and soundly too, but that the reduction nights seem to be 
exceptional, and plead for immunity. 
_ _ On‘Luesday Norma was given, arranged in one act, for 
| Cruvelli, Madame Guiliani, Pardini, Mercurali, and Casanova; 
followed by the divertissement, La Saltarelle,” for Rosati and 
M. Silvain ; succeeded by act first of Lucrezia Borgia for 
Madame Barbieri Nini, Mdlle. Ida Bertrand, Gardoni, &c. ; 
concluding with the divertissement from /I 7 

The performance on Wednesday consisted of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor— produced for Madame Barbieri Nini, her first ap- 
pearance here in the part of the heroine—with selections from 
Linda di Chamouni for Sophie Cruvelli, Marie Cruvelli, and 
Sims Reeves; and, im the ballet department, the Pas de 
Cing, by Milles. Caroline Rosati, Rosa, Esper, Jullien, and 
Lamoureux ; and the divertissement, revived for this occasion, 





Le delire d'un Peinire, with Rosati, Petit Stephan, ;and:M. 
Silvain. ya bruor 

On Thursday night was given the mangled. remains:of: 
Fidelio, all the first act being omitted, all Jacquino’s music in the 
second act, and nearly all Pizarro’s music, Signor Coletti having’ 
left at the close of the legitimate season, it was no easy matter: 
to supply the place of the stentorian barytone, more especially 
in Beethoven’s music, and at a short notice. Signor Lorenzo, a 
zealous and good artist, who is entitled to unqualified praise 
for his exertions during the past season, undertook Beethoven's: 
music and at a short notice. But Beethoven's music is na 
coquet to be lightly won, and at a glance, and so, Si 
Lorenzo, not having time, made no impression on her; and 

ve her up as hopeless till time and opportunity convened, 
To be sure Signor Lorenzo manfully came on the stage as 
Pizarro, and looked as black and murdersomé as heart could 
desire, and made voluminous tragic points which, in any 
other theatre besides a theatre lyric, would have brought 
down the house ; but where were the notes, Signor Lorenzo, 
where were the notes? And echo answers, where!’ Well, 
Signor Lorenzo, we blame you not, nor does it detract from 
your merit one jot that you were unable to master Beethoven's 
music at a glance and a thought. Signor Mercuriali’s unex 
pected departure, we suppose, was the cause of the first. act 
being omitted. Again the play-house prices step in, and cast 4 
veil between the performance and our anathema. After the: 
crumblets from Fidelio, Sims Reeves sang the last scena from 
Lucia, and Madame Barbieri Nini appeared in the last acts of, 
Anna Bolena, These fragments were followed by the Pas de 
Fascination from Alma, danced by Madlles. Rosati, Rosa, Ese! 
per, Jullien, and Lamoureux; the whole winding up with thet 
first act of Masaniello, in which the inimitable Monti and the: 
charming Fiorentini were conspicuous. 

Last night Sonnambula was repeated with Sontag, Calzoe. 
lari, Lorenzo, and Mdlle. Feller. It was preceeded by the 
last act of Lucrezia Borgia, for Madame Barbieri Nini. After 
the Sonnambula, the Pas de Fascination was given as.on the 
previous night and selections from Norma for Cruvelli, 
Guiliani, and Pardini ; concluding with the Prodigo diver= 
tissement. : 

To-night the theatre will positively close. The perform- 
ances announced, are selections from Figlia del Reggimento, 
the last act of Anna Bolena, the Pas de Cing, extracts, from. 
Ernani; and an unmentiuned ballet. 

Our resumé of the season is necessarily postponed until nex 
week. 





ROYAL [TALIAN OPERA. 


ResuMs# or THE, SEASON 


On Saturday night, the last of the season, Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots was performed, on the whole, ina more perfect and 
effective manner than on any previous occasion during the 

resent year. Grisi was never more a and superb. 

ario, as though to atone in one effort for all past deficiencies, 
completely surpassed himself in the great scenes of Raoul. To 
hear him in the sestet, and in the celebrated duet with Valem 
tine, it was searcely possible to believe that anything had ever 
been the matter with his voice. Madame Castellan, Mademoi- 
selle Angri, Tamburini, Tagliafico, and last, not least, Formes, 
exerted themselves to the utmost, in their several paris, te 
do honour to the farewell representation, and the result wasam 
ensemble rarely excelled, even at the Royal Italian Opera. 
The furore created by the duet of the fourth act, and the en- 
thusiasm with which Grisi and Mario were twice recalled to 
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bé‘overwhelmed with plaudits and other marks of favour, re, 
minded us of the Huguenols in 1848, when that opera was firs 

ted on the Italian stage, and made so deep an impres" 
sion onthe public, ._The performances terminated with the 
National Anthem, in. which Castellan, Grisi, and Angri sang 
the principal verses. The house was a “ bumper.” 

y Although the most successfui in its pecuniary results since 
Govent+garden Theatre was opened as an Italian Opera, the 
fifth season, just brought to a close, has by no means been dis- 
tinguished for novelty. The prospectus, issued in the month 
of: March, offered a list of eight operas, five of which were 
“positively” to be produced. Of these, however, we have 
only bad three—I1 Flauto, Magico, Fidelio, and Saffo—the 
last a failure. The management was forestalled in the Enfant 
Prodigue by the other house, while it was well known that 
Mr. Gye had purchased the copyright. Of the thirty-three 
established works, moreover, at the immediate disposal of the 
theatre, only fifteen have been played during the season of 
sixty-seven nights—Semiramide, La Donna del Lago, La 
Gazza Ladra, Otello, Norma, I Puritani, the Huguenots, Ro- 
bert le Diable, the Prophéte, L’ Elisix d Amore, Lucrezia Borgia, 
La Favorita, Don Giovanni, Masaniello, and Der Freischutz. 
The most attractive of these have been Don Giovanni, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and the three operas of Meyerbeer, to which, with 
the addition of J] Flauto Magico, the one successful, novelty, 
the prosperous issue of the speculation must chiefly be traced. 
I¢:is questionable, however, whether the bona fide subscribers, 
to boxes, stalls, and season tickets, who handed over so many 
thousands of pounds to the treasury, anticipating variety no 
less than excellence in the performances, have not good cause 
for complaint. The general visitor, who selects his nights, and 
pays his money on particular occasions, has every reason to be 
satisfied, since he has heard the operas of his predilection per- 
formed by his favourite artists, aided by a first-rate orchestra 
and a numerous chorus, But the subscriber has had no choice. 
Tempted by the prospectus, he laid down his money, and relied 
on the good faith of the direction for the quality and extent of 
his amusements. If these did not come up to what he hada 
just right to expect, no one can blame him for protesting ; and 
it is our unpleasant duty to record that a great number of 
subscribers have protested earnestly upon the grounds sug- 

ted. On the other hand, what the subseribers have really 

has been generally unexceptionable in regard to the 
style of performance, although the influenza, and other hostile 
causes, have been continually at work, to promote delays, incur 
disappointments, and damage voices. Let us, however, take a 
rapid survey of the prominent events of the season, in the 
order of their occurrence :— 

The theatre opened on Thursday, April 3 (instead of 
Saturday, March 29, as had been announced), with Rossini’s 
Semiramide, supported by Grisi, Angri, Salvatori, and Tag- 
liafico. Six months’ repose had been of essential benefit to 
Grisi, who was in glorious voice, and acted more admirably 
than ever. Her reception was, as it deserved to be, enthu- 
siastic; and we may at once say that to the indefatigable 
exertions of this great and popular performer, who has never 
@n one occasion been absent from her post, the management 
owes a deep aud lasting debt of gratitude. Angri was wel- 
comed with satisfaction as tative of the principal con- 
tralto characters, in lieu of Mademoiselle de Meric, who the 
year before had vainly essayed to sustain them with the requi- 
site weight. Salvutori, a barytone, coming with a great repu- 
tation from abroad, failed to make an impression, his voice 
being materially damaged by what was presumed to be “a 
severe cold and hoarseness.” Subsequent repetitions of 
Semiramide, however, proved that the “severe cold and 








hoarseness” had been unjustly accused; and=the- ulti 
conclusion arrived at was that the new Assur had lost. his 
voice Sy anger like Falstaff, with «hallooing of 
anthems,” but with singing in the operas of Verdi. On 
Tuesday, April 8th, Masanie'lo was revived, and Tamberlik, 
Formes, and Madame Castellan, made their first appeare 
ance. Tamberlik, whose succe-s, the previous season, had 
at first been doubtful, then progressive, and at last so com- 
plete as to place him side by pi with Mario, the greatest 
tenor of the day, was at once recognized by the public as 
an established favourite—a distinction fully warranted by this 
and subsequent performances. Formes had a difficult task to 
accomplish, coming forward as substitute for Massol,; who 
had already made so great an impression in the part of Pietro. 
Nevertheless, he went through the ordeal “with flying 
colours,” and his Pietro was praised for its force and origi- 
nality. Madame Castellan, always a favourite, was pro- 
nounced superior to Madame Dorus Gras, her predecessor 
in the part of Elvira. Madame Ballin, as Fenella, was 
more active than ideal ; but Mademoiselle Louisa Taglioni 
helped to give life and spirit to the characteristic dances, other- 
wise but poorly supported. At this juncture Signor 
Tamberlik fell ill, and on two successive nights the subscri- 
bers and the public were obliged to accept Semiramide in 
lieu of Masaniello and Roberto il Diavolo. The fracas ine 
duced by these disappointments, particularly on the occasion 
when Roberto had been announced, and the presence of 
Majesty anticipated, will be remembered, as an ominous 
prelude to the Easter recess. In short, but for Grisi; the 
avant saison must have been termed a fiasco. The laurels of 
the management, however, were shortly retrieved. 

The after-Easter season was inaugurated by no means 
auspiciously, The first performance was the Huguenols 
(April 22), which was attended by two contretemps,—a 
sudden loss of voice experienced by Maric, who began the 
opera. with all his wonted force, but, as the representation 
progressed, became gradually deprived of his resources; and 
an indisposition of Mademoiselle Angri, which necessitated 
the substitution of a new soprano, Mademoiselle Bertrandj, 
as the Page. The part of Urbain having been composed 
by Meyerbeer for a soprano, Mademoiselle Bertrandi was 
enabled to sing the music according to the score, and ge- 
quitted herself so well that Mr. Gye immediately secured 
her services for the remainder of the season. There were other 
less important changes. Tagliafico replaced Massol as Nevers, 
and Polonini Tamburini as St. Bris; but neither could be 
regarded as an improvement on the original cast. Roberto sl 
Diavolo was given on the following Thursday, Tamberlik as 
Roberto, Grisi as Alice, Castellan as Isabel, and Stigelli, anew 
German tenor, vice Mario, in the small part of Rambaldo, 
which the spoiled favourite of the public declined to play 
again, although he had made so great an impression in it the 
year previously, Stigelli’s success, how@ver, was unequivocal, 
and led to his engagement for the rest of the season. Thus 
two good acquisitions, not mentioned in the prospectus, were 
insured to the establishment—a soprano comprimaria and a 
secondo tenore. Mademoiselle Bertrandi has certainly not 
atoned for the loss of Mademoiselle Corbari, but Signor Sti- 
gelli, in the position assigned him, has been of unquestionable 
utility. At the next performance of the Huguenots Mademoi- 
selle Angri, having recovered, resumed the character of Ur- 
bain, while, as a coniretemps, Herr Formes was this time #0 
indisposed that he could searcely get through the performance. 
To judge by its frequent appearances on the stage of the Ita- 
lian Opera, one might almost have imagined that the influenza 
had been expecially attracted to London by the fame of the 
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avdienee, who had evidently come with a determination to 
be leased 

| ramme commenced with an interesting selection 
fy Wel + opera of J ryanthe, comprising the overture, 
introduction. several choral and concerted pieces, and solos 
The pronetpal cocal parts were sustaived by Madame Castellan 
and Mise Dolby, Sims Reeves and Machin. Herr 
Formes being absent from indisposition, an apology was made 
for hom bw Ser Charles Hastings (one of the stewards), who 
promieed as an amende, an extra song by Mademoiseile 
Sophie Cruvelli, and a solo on the concertino by Mr. R. Bia- 
grove, with which the audience testified their satisfaction by 


Messrs. 


ap vanse. 
the Feryanthe selection were, the march, chorus and quar- 
tet, “ Hail ve heroes” (solos by Madame Castellan, Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, and Machin), which was encored ; 
t'e duet, “ Now let my soul” (Madame Castellan and Mr. 
Sims Reeves), and the air “ Soft airs” (Mr. Sims Reeves). 
Mademoi elle Cruvelli, who apperred four times, bore away 
the largest share of the honours of the evening. She was in 
splendid voice, in great spirits, and sang with unusual anima. 
tion and brilliancy. Her first performance was the well-known 
aria of De Beriot, and Benedict, with the waltz cabaletta 
“Prendi per me,” which she introduced with so much 
success early in the present season, at one of the concerts of 
Her Maje ty’s Theatie—a dashing and energetic display of 
vocal facility. Her next was the rondo finale from Sonnam- 
bula. «Ah non giunge” (accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Mr. Mori), which she sang for the first time before an English 
audience. Into this Mademoiselle Cruvelli threw her whole 
heart and soul, and introduced some cadenzas and /foriture, 
embracing the entire compass of her voice, which were quite 
as new as they were extraordinary. A more joyous and irre- 
sistible ;iece of singing could not be imagined, or more 
thoroughly expressive of the feelings that are supposed to 
animate the bosom of the happy Amina, cleared of suspicion, 
and restored to the affections of her lover. The substituted 
morceau, by general desire, was Verdi's ‘* Ernani involami.” 
The Worcester amateurs are evidently partizans of Verdi. 
Each of Cruvelli’s performances was received with rap- 
turous applause ; but that which roused the enthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch was the ‘‘ Ah non giunge,” 
which she was called upon to repeat, in a manner too unani- 
mous and decided to be resisted with courtesy, The other 
points of the concert worthy notice were Mad me Castellan’s 
« T’amor suo” a finished and effective performance ; a ballad 
of Schubert, nicely sung by Miss Williams, with a concertina 
accompaniment by Mr. R. Blagrove ; “ Nobil signor,” from 
the Huguenots, given with grace and fluency by Miss Dolby ; 
and the grand scena from Der Freischutz, extremely well exe- 
cuted b¥ Miss Birch. }.iss Dolby also introduced a Scotch 
ballad, “Bonnie Dundee,” which pleased mightily, and was 
encored. The duet, ** Si quello io son,” from Verdi's Altila, 
by Mademciselle Cruvelli and Mr. Sims Reeves—a poor com- 
position, unworthy of the performers—although well sung, 
mate no impression ; nor was its effect improved by a conire- 
temps on the part of the orchestra, which necessitated a halt, 
and a new beginning. Such mishaps are really unpardonable 
at a concert the charge for admission to which is 10s, 6d. The 
performances terminated with the National anthem, the prin- 
cipal solo verses by Madame Castellan and Mademoiselle 
Cruvelli. Altogether, this concert was inferior to the others 
in point of selection. The only orchestral piece (except the 
Enryanthe) was the overture to Fidelio, an 
instrumental solo was strongly felt. 


| prosperous manner, 


| triennial festivala would seem to be equally istposdie, We 


presume they are not to be ex , 

Another fine day brought the festival, as far as the musical 
performances are concerned, to a close, in a brilliant and 
Upwards of 1,200 persons assembled in 


‘the Cathedral to hear the Messiah, which was executed in a 


i 


very effective manner. ‘The principal singers were— Madame 
Castellan, Mademoiselle Cruvelli, Misses Birch and Dolby, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Machin and Herr Formes. To Cru- 


| velli were assigned the air, “ Rejoice greatly,” and the song 


« How beautiful are the feet.” From her execution of the 


former, the finest bravura in the whole range of Handel's 


The pieces that produced the greatest effect in | 





the want of an | 
Good concerts without | former list, with the addition of Mr. Babington Macaulay. 


rehearsals, however, are impossible ; and as rehearsals at the | 


oratorios, we are convinced that a careful study of t! is grand 
school of vocal music would soon insure Mademoiselle Cruvelli 
the flexibility of voice and smoothness of execution in which 
she is sometimes wanting. It was a striking improvement on 
ler “ Let the bright Seraphim.” The accentuation was more 
decided, the rapid divisions were accomplished with greater 
ease and equality, and the distances taken with more certainty 
and point. Her reading of the music was unexceptionable, 
and a marked advance was noted in her pronunciation of the 
English words, which, while more correctly delivered, were 
not flurried and slurred over as on the former occasion. “ How: 
beautiful are the feet” is a much less difficult matter. Malle. 
Cruvelli sang this divine air with a chasteness and purity of 
style that left nothing to be desired, giving the text with scru- 
pulous fidelity. The peculiar beauty of her voice was, perhaps, 
never more advantageously displayed. At the usual signal 
from the Bishop, Mademoiselle Cruvelli repeated the air. 
The compliment was amply merited. Her success in these 
first attempts in the music of the oratorio composers will, it is 
to be hoped, act as a spur to the ambition of the young singer, 
and open her eyes to the fact that music is not entirely con- 
fined within the limits of the Italian Opera, but that a higher, 
if a less exclusively showy style exists, which, to be a perfect 
and accomplished mistress of the vocal art, should be studied 
with no less assiduity than the other. With th2 exception of 
Madame Castellan’s “ But thou didst not leave,” one of the 
most expressive performances of the morning, there is nothing 
new to speak of in the general execution of the oratorio. 
Misses Birch and Dolby sang the other airs for soprano and 
contralto, and Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Formes those for 
tenor and bass, in their best style, and Mr. Machin, in “ Why 
do the nations,” gave good signs of having recovered from his 
indisposition. The sublime choruses were for the great part 
most effectively given, and during the execution of * Glory 
to God,” and the “Hallelujah,” the audience remained 
standing, according to approved custom. “ Worthy is the 
Lamb,” with its elaborate and magnificent “ Amen,” brought 
out the combined strength of organ, orchestra, and chorus 
with fine effect, and made a grand and impressive climax to 
the festival, On leaving the Cathedral, the streets all the 
way up to Foregate-street were lined on either side with spec- 
tators, anxiously watching the equipages nd their inmates as 
they passed. The bells of the church rang merry peals, and 
the whole scene, enlivened by the sunshine, wore an unusual 
aspect of busy gaiety. 

The collection at the Coors for the charity amounted to 
£199 9s. Among the audience were remarked Sir Robert 
Throckmorton and Lord Southall and family, who on this 
occasion made the only exceptions to the general absence from 
the meeting of the nobility and gentry of the Catholic per- 
suasion, in the three counties, which we noted yesterday. 
The other visitors of note comprised nearly ali those in our 


On the whole, the results of the 128th anniversary of the 
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meetings of the three choirs has surpassed expectation. It has 
had the Crystal Palace, unfavourable weather, and other disad- 
van to combat ; but has succeeded so well in spite of 
them, that it is to be hoped there will be no more ta k of dis- 
continuing the festivals. It would be odd indeed, if three 
such rich counties as Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, 
could not support the comparatively trifling risk which even a 
more than average unprosperous meeting might entail. Neither 
the possible tax on the pocket, nor the bi ted opposition from 
certain quarters, ought to have any influence where such a 
useful and praiseworthy charity is concerned as that which 
affords relief to the widows of the poorer clergy, and supplies 
the means of support and education for their orphan progeny. 
Stringent reform is called for in the general management of 
the musical department of these festivals. That, however, 
under the actual circumstances, appears to be out of the ques- 
tion ; until it be obtained, nevertheless, the triennial meetings 
can never be expected to exercise much influence upon art, 
however they may promote the ends of benevolence. 

The meeting wound up last night with the usual dress ball 
at the Guildhall, which was very fully attended. We should 
have mentioned that the hospitality of the Bishop, the Dean, 
and other distinguished inhabitants of Worcester, has been 
munificently exercised during the meeting in favour of the 
visitors, and that the usual attention and civility were experi- 
enced at the hands of the Rev. Robert Sarjant, hon. sec. 

The results of the festival, will, in a pecuniary point of 
view, be very unsatisfactory. The falling off in the receipts 
for the charity for the relief of clergymen’s widows and 
orphans, however, will not be so considerable as at one time 
had been expected, the receipts on Thursday and Friday 
having been larger than had been anticipated. The following 
return gives a comparative view of the receipts for the charity 
at the Worcester Festivals of 1848 and 1851 :— 


1848. 

£300 
283 
162 
213 


1851. 

£302 
216 
165 
201 


£884 


Tuesday 

Wednesday . 
Thursday . 
Friday ° 


£958 
Of the above 884/. the members of the corporation of Wor- 
cester, who attended the festival in state on the first morning, 


contributed 23/. The collection at Gloucester last year was 
862/., and at Hereford, in 1849, 8337. Worcester, however, 
always realises the largest collection. It is anticipated that 
when the general accounts come to be made up, they will show 
a considerable deficiency, which would have to be made good 
entirely by the stewards but for the prescience of the managers, 
who have secured a guarantee fund from the public amounting 
to nearly 800/. The attendance at the morning performances, 
compared with those at the morning performances of 1848, 
showed the following result :— 
1848. 
1,497 
1,400 

602 


1851. 
1,282 
1,200 

739 
1,220 970 
4,441 4,469 

The falling off, therefore, in the attendance at the morning 
performances was trifling, but it isat the evening concerts that 
there has been such a decline in point of attendance. 

In connexion with the festival, the following strange letter 
has been published in to-day’s Worcester paper. 


Tuesday morning. 
Wednesday morning 
Thursday morning 
Friday morning 





“ Tibberton, near Droitwich, Woreestershire, Aug 24 
“ My Lord,—On Saturday afternoon | received a card trom the 
Mayor of Worcester, inviting me to a public breakfast oe Tuesday 


next, The invitation seemed to take it for granted that | was 

ing to attend the Musical Festival. Unless your Lordship, who 
i ive is president, can show me that such an assembiage of 
opera and theatre performers within the walls of the cathedral is 
not making God's house of prayer a den of thieves, I must, as I 
have hitherto done, avoid such a mixture of sacred and profane 
persons and things, for | know it to be contrary to Gods most 
holy word, to the teaching of the primitive church, and of the 
united church of England and Ireland. ¢@ 

“T write to thank the Mayor for his courtesy (believing that, 
with many excellent persons, he errs in ignorance), but declining 
his invitation, and it is my intention to publish this letter early to- 
morrow morning. ‘ 

“T have the | ae to be, my Lord, praying to God to give you 
grace to remove all scandals from your diocese, 

“Your Lordship’s faithful, sorrowful, and most humble servant 
and presbyter, 

* LUCIUS ART HUR, Curate of Oddingley. 


“The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

“P. §.—I1 direct my messenger to wait for an answer, if your 
Lordship should see fit to send me one, “L. A. 

“Through some mistake he has not met me here as I expected. 
“Worcester, Tuesday Morning.” 








GARCIA AND TAMBERLIK IN LIVERPOOL. 
PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


Though the concert of Tuesday night week did not introduce to 
our notice so many vocalists as we are accustomed to hear at the full- 
dress reunions, yet those who appeared on this occasion “possess 
talents so rare and so great, and the pleasure they gave to the 
audience was so unmistakeable, that none regretted the committce 
having had an eye more to the quality than quantity of the vocal 
talent whom they had engaged. In fact, we have often thought 
that the committee have erred in introducing so many vocalists at 
their concerts, so that even the most celebrated have had little op- 
portunity of giving their listeners a full and adequate idea of their 
abilities. Another reason, however, why only two vocalists appeared 
on this occasion was, the difficulty of engaging artistes of great 
talent, except at an outlay which it would have been unwise to 
incur. Cruvelli, for instance, quite a new singer, suddenly pushed 
into fame, demanded, we believe, 350/. for two concerts, and Alboni, 
certainly an unrivalled singer, valued her labours for the same 
period worth 2407. However, the committee and the subscribers 
managed to do without either of the above ladies, for Signor Tam- 
berlik and Viardot Garcia are undoubtedly two great and ac- 
knowledged vocalists, and the enthusiasm they created on Tuesday 
evening proved most truly that, when the people of Liverpool meet 
with true talent they can recognise its presence, and receive it 
with as much enthusiasm as the self-satisfied diletanti of London 
and Paris. 

Madame Viardot Garcia first sang in the Philharmonic Hall at 
the opening festival, when she created a most favourable impression, 
though at the time suffering from severe illness. As our readers 
are aware, she is a sister of Malibran, though greatly inferior as a 
vocalist, to that wonderful genius. Unlike her, Madame Viardot 
has struggled long against the disadvantages of a voice originally 
harsh and limited in compass; but patience and unwearicd assi- 
duity, joined to a thorough knowledge of her art, have made her 
one ef the greatest operatic vocalists now on the stage. She is, in 
fact, a perfect mistress of her art, capable of giving due and un- 
won:ed effect to all kinds of music. Whether in simple, pathetic 
strains, cr arias requiring the utmost brilliancy of execution, she is 
equally effective and pleasing. As an actress her talents are pn- 
surpassed by many; and on the Italian stage she holds a 
very high position, Her only fault is a teadeacy to over-elabora- 
tion of caricature ; but this is the result of a genius whieh is ever 
aspiring. Like Tamberlik, she is one of the principal supports of 
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the Royal Italian Opera, where her impersonations of Fides, Donna 
Anna, Valentine, Adina, &c., have been witnessed with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Madame Viardot Garcia is also a composer and a 
linguist, singing to admiration either in German, Spanish, French, 
or Italian, all of which languages she speaks fluently. As our 
readers may remember, she is also acquainted with some of Handel’s 
masterpieces, and able to render them most effectively and intelli- 
gibly in English. 

On the present occasion her first air was a quaint Sicilienne, by 
Pergolesi, somewhat similar to one of our old Christmas carols, and, 
like them, remarkable for its quaintness and abrupt changes in the 
melody. Madame Viardot sang it with great expression, displaying 
great vocal facility in a crescendo at its termination. Being en- 
cored, she sat down at the piano, and dashed off two Spanish bal- 
lads with so much comic feeling, that the audience, who did not 
know their meaning, could not refrain from laughing. Her next 
effort was ina style totally different: namely, the beautiful, but 
hackneyed, finale to Sonnambula, which every vocalist of pretension 
has attempted with varied success. Madame Viardot invests it 
with quite a new colouring, singing it with a degree of fervid, pas- 
sionatc expression, which stirs every heart. She poured out a 
flood ofthe strangest and most intrftate fiorttur? with an intrepidity and 
volume of sound absolutely startling. A more extraordinary display 
of vocal endeavour was assuredly never heard in Liverpool. The de- 
light and wonder of the audience was divided, and the air was 
re-demanded with enthusiasm, and repeated with truly increased 
effect—the fresh variations introduced being even more daring and 
brilliant than the previous ones. She also sang with Tamberlik in 
a duet from the Favourita, and one from Roberto Devereur, in 
which both artistes displayed their yocal and dramatic style of 
singing most admirably. 

Signor Tamberlik made his debut in Liverpool at this concert, 
and fully bore out the unanimous laudations which he has received 
from our metropolitan contemporaries. His presence in England, 
like that of Alboni, is one of the offsprings of the rivalry between 
the two operas; to which we are also indebted for the appearance 
of Sontag, Ronconi, Crnvelli, Barbieri Nini, and other great artistes, 
who had no chance of obtaining a hearing here when Mr. Lumle 
wag an.operatic emperor. Recommended by Ronconi, who sang wit 
him iv Verdi's operas, at Barcelona, he was engaged by Mr. Gye 
for the Royal Italian Opera, where he made his first appearance in 
Masaniello, iv Auber’s opera, on the 4th of April, 1850. Though 
suffering from the fatigues of a hurried journey, and with the dis- 
advantages of having had only one rehearsal, his debut was a com- 
plete triumph, His voice is one of the purest tenors ever heard ; 
inferior in sweetness and suavity, perhaps, to Mario’s, but unsur- 
passed for the ringing brilliancy of its high notes, which he gives 
out direct from the chest, with startling power and bell-like clear- 
ness. Ilis lower tones are somewhat husky ; but in airs requiring 
brilliancy of execution and manly vigour, he sings with so much 
taste, cnergy, and skill, that the most apathetic listener cannot but 
feel that a singer of the rarest powers is moving him to unwonted 
evthusiasm. This season he has been, in consequence of the serious 
illness and lassitude of Mario, one of the mainstays of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and a great favourite, both with the general public 
andthe most critical judges. The Queen and Prince Albert have 
shown their appreciation of his talents in a very marked manner ; 
and those who were at Covent Garden when he sang, “Il mio 
tesor.” so magnificently, may perhaps remember that the occu- 
pants of the reyal box were as eager as any of the audience in ap- 
plauding this unwonted display of vocal talent, which was encored 
tapturously each night Don Giovanni was performed. We have 
perhaps, dwelt somewhat longer than we intended on Signor Tam- 
berlik ; but, as we consider him to be one of the greatest vocalists 
that ever appeared in England, we think our Yenleta will pardon 
our prolixity. 

On his appearance to sing the famous Parcarole, from Dfasaniello, 
he appeared somewhat neryous, and sang the first verse rather 
flatly; bnt, on its repetition, he gave evidence that rumour had not 
exaggerated his powers. His voice, though slightly tremulous and 
buikh, sounded rich and sonorous; and when he touched upon 
some of the higher notes it sounded clear and full. His great 
triumph, however, was in the divine air, from Don Giovanni, “ Tl 





mio tesoro,” in which he reached C in alt with the utmost appa- 
rent ease. It was given direct from the chest, without any tremu- 
lousness, and with the most passionate energy. In fact, his singing 
of this air was all that the most fastidious listener could desire ; the 
style was chaste and tasteful, and the expression varied and truth- 
ful in the highest degree. it is almost ncedless to state that he 
was uproariously ded: and repeated the air with undiminished 
excellence and effeet. 

The only instrumental solo was one on the violin, by Mr. E. W. 
Thomas, which gave great satisfaction. The music (F. David's 
variations on an air by Schubert) was difficult and, at times, pleasing. 
Mr. Thomas displayed a perfect command of all the resources of 
his instrument, and, without any mechanical trickery or eccentri- 
city, he overcame all difficulties with graceful ease. _In the more 
quiet passages his tone was pure, and characterised by much feel- 
ing and delicacy of execution. 

The choir, with the exception that they were at times unsteady, 
gave universal satisfaction ; and, in addition to two well-known 
madrigals, they introduced one, entitled “The Silver Swan,” by 
Orlando Gibbons, organist to James the First ; and a four-part 
song, by Mendelssohn, “The Hunter’s Farewell.” The first fell 
flat, but the latter, a most delicious and melodious inspiration, was 
exceedingly well sung and received. The band played three over- 
tures, the only novelty being that to Mendelssohn's operetta, “ The 
Son and the Stranger,” lately revived at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Though only composed for private performance when Mendelsshon 
was very young, it possesses all his distinguishing characteristics. The 
melodies are spontaneous and flowing, and the scoring most effective 
and judicious. It was played by the band con amore, and loudly 
applauded. The concert, which was one of the best—in fact, we 
may say the best ever given by the society—concluded at an early 
hour with the overture to Cosi fan Tutti, which the band were 
playing as the audience rose en masse to retire. ‘The next concert 
will take place at the end of September, on which occasion the pro- 
gramme will consist of a choice selection of miscellaneous music 
sung by two artistes of great talent—Miss Louisa Pyne and Herr 
Carl Formes—both of whom have gained fresh honours during the 
past season, their improvement having been frequently and highly 
eulogized by our metropolitan contemporaries. (Liverpool Paper.) 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


At length your crowded and busy London Season is drawing to 
aclose. The last cheap nights announced at the Opera termi- 
nated last Saturday, whilst many of the stars that bave shed ,such 
brilliant lustre on your musical season, have already changed their 
sphere of influence ; consequently, you may spare an odd corner, 
now and then, for an old correspondent in the provinces. But, 
“alack, and well-a-day,” unless we have a speedy change for the 
better, “‘ Music at Manchester” will become a dead letter to write 
about. Up to the present moment, we do not know when we had 
so barren a time of it as this very great Exhibition year of 1851. 
London has not only attracted all the folks, but all the talent— 
musical amongst the rest. Charles Hallé has been with you all the 
season, merely coming to Manchester to a very few concerts given 
at our Concert Hall, where, of course, he is the regular conductor, 
and where your correspondent, not being a subscriber, is inad- 
missible. 

The Jast truly great performance we “assisted " at in Manchester 
as a concert, was the final one given in the ever-to-be-regretted 
Assembly Rooms, on the 11th January!! . Ernst, Hallé and 
Lidcl, with Miss Williams, made that a memorable night with us. 
It is now September, and the only really good public concerts that 
have taken place in that long interval, have been the three farewell 
concerts of Miss Catherine Hayes last weck. Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, the 28th, 29th, and 30th August. We were only 
present on one occasion—the middle night of the three—but 
understand that the Hall was filled to excess on each of the other 
two evenings,'which must have been satisfactory, in a pecuniary 
sense, to all parties concerned, and not a little gratifying to Miss 
Catherine Hayes herself, 
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The artists assisting Miss Hayes, were Miss Williams, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, Mr. Augustus Braham, and Herr Mengis, with 
“Jittle’” Lavenu, as you familiarly style him, as conductor, and 
litdler Sivori—become greater than ever—as solo violinist. A very 
respectable parti, and the concert would haye been really very 
first rate ; but—oh these buts !-- there was no orchestra—no band ! 
Mere pianoforte concerts—even in sg of such intelligent and 
really clever accompanying as that of Mr. Lavyenu—do not do in 
a large space like the Free Trade Hall. The programmes have an 
inevitable tendency to run to seed, in the ballad direction ; and 
ballad after ballad, however great the vocalist, to our taste 
becomes monotonous and wearisome. ‘The only advantage in the 
system that we can discover, accrues to the concert givers them- 
selves; provided they can attract such large audiences without a 
full orchestra, they have the receipts to divide amongst fewer hands. 

To speak of the concert we heard—or rather of the portion we 
heard—we must begin with Sivori, who had just commenced his 
Lucia fantasia as we entered the hall. We were very much as- 
tonished, as well as delighted, to hear Sivori infuse so much pathos 
and intense feeling into this performance. Of his unerring intona- 
tion and powerful tone we had a vivid remembrance, but hardly 
supposed him capable of affecting the feelings and sympathies of 
his audience to such an extent, a la Ernst, as he did on Friday 
night, in Donizetti's impassioned strain. Sivori comes back to us 
immensely raised in our estimation in consequence. His second 
solo was the one—-we have had perhaps too much from everybody 
on the violin—the eternal “ Carnival,” it was marvellously played 
of course, and, of course, encored; but wisely, on Sivori’s part, 
another theme was given in lieu of it, again exhibiting his amazing 
command of all possible and impossible difficulties on the instru- 
ment ; nevertheless, the plaintive finale to Lucia, lingered fondly 
and tenderly in our memory long after the concert was over. 
Sivori’s triumphs over all difficulties we had witnessed and heard 
before, but it was the first tine we had heard him so eminently 
successful in expression—that true aim of all great artists. 

Miss Rebecca Isaacs sang very nicely Mozart's “ Vedrai carino,” 
and Wallace’s ballad, “ A Lovely Youth.” We had two ballads 
of Lavenu’s—one for Miss Catherine Hayes, and one for Mr. 
Augustus Braham; another ballad of Wallace’s, with a pretty 
flowing accompaniment, “ Sweet and Low,” for Miss Williams; a 
very pretty duet of Mendelssohn for Miss Hayes and Miss Wiliams, 
“*T would that my Love;” a duet from Betly, for the two gentle- 
men, “ Ola bella immantinente ; ” another ballad, (oh these ballads) 
Balfe’s this time, “In this old chair ;"’ and Miss Hayes’s cavatina, 
‘“*O luce di quest anima,” from Linda, were all we stayed to hear. 

With most of the vocalists we were well pleased; but with Miss 
Catherine Hayes especially delighted. The song from Linda, 
showed Miss Hayes’s powers to great advantage, as did also the 
Mendelssohn duet for her and Miss Williams. Another song of 
Miss Hayes’s got encored, and the audience clamoured loudly for 
“Prince Charlie,” which was down for her in the programme, but 
for some unexplained reason had been changed. With the great- 
est possible good humour, Miss Hayes instantly turned round to 
Mr. Lavenu and giving him the hint, made the hall ring again 
with the favourite (Scotch ballad this time), “ Cam’ ye by Athol, 
lad wi’ the Philibeg. 

Altogether Miss Catherine Haycs leaves behind her an impres- 
sion on her Manchester friends, which cannot be readily defaced, 
who, we are sure, will be glad to welcome her with open arms, on 
her return from her American trip. 

‘There was a concert at the Concert Hall last week, Viardot, 
Garcia, Tamberlik, Polonini, and Miss Viemiedy on the harp, 
pod week—Sontag and Tagliafico appeared there on Wednesday 
night. 

OF Miss Hayes’s singing, a better notion than we could give 
may be formed from a notice from the Manchester Examiner, on 
the last concert, which we extract and send you. Not having at- 
tended the first and last concerts, and having only heard a part of 
the second, we are bound in some measure to supply the’ de- 
ficiency. 

“The announcement, some time since; that Miss Catherine 
Hayes was about to give three farewell concerts previous to her 
departure for America, made quite a stir among the musical people 





of Manchester, and all who entertained a true feeling for what is 
high and pure in art, seemed anxious to pay homage to the 
‘British Nightingale,” and to give her a parting cheer before 
erossing the Atlantic. 

“Catherine Hayes undoubtedly takes rank among the most per- 
fect vocalists of the present day, not as an English singer, but 
unquestionably as one of the prima donnas of Europe. kLducated 
in Italy, and under the best professors,—having a deep love for 
her profession, and possessed of enthusiasm, which is the parent 
of zeal and perseverance, she is a perfect mistress of her art. 
Nature has done an immense deal for Catherine Hayes, but 
Catherine Hayes has not left all to nature. Nature has endowed 
her with a most exquisite voice, of unusual capabilities, with 
feeling, development, taste, expression, and a keen perception of 
the beautiful; but the artist has come nobly to the assistance of 
the goddess, and shown herself a worthy handmaiden. The best 
proof how largely art has assisted nature is exemplifi:d in the very 
great improvement made by Miss Hayes as a singer since she first 
visited London. A parallel case to this we do not remember, 
except in the instance of Pasta; but she took years, were 
Catherine Hayes took only months, to become one of the greatest 
singers of her time. 

“Tt may easily be imagined that the reception given to Miss C. 
Hayes on her entrance was of the warmest kind. She was received 
with a general shout, which was prolonged for several minutes. 
She looked remarkably well, stouter, we think, in person, than 
when we last saw her, and stronger iri appeararce. Her first 
song was the ‘Ah! mon fils, from the Prophete, which, accord- 
ing to all the London papers, she has made entirely her own, in 
the teeth of comparisons with Viardot and Alboni. All were 
naturally anxious to hear what they had read and heard so much 
about, and as we ourselves had a vivid recollection of Viardot's 
singing in the Prophete last season, we perhaps were more 
anxious than anybody else. The fair artist more than satisfied 
ourselves. Her singing the ‘Ah! mon fils’ is literally"a chef 
@euvre. We do not think we ever heard any piece of vocalisa- 
tion which more thoroughly pleased and astonished us. It re- 
quires a great compass of voive to manage the ‘Ah! mon fils’ 
satisfactorily, Madame Viardot, by her extreme art, if not satis- 
factorily, contrives to manage it. Alboni manages it, and satisfac- 
torily too, but she wants the soprano brilliancy in the upper 
notes to give the aria its true effect. Catherine Hayes,. in 
her voice, leaves nothing to be desired. Her upper notes are as 
clear and ringing as a bell ; the middle voice round, full, and sweet ; 
and the lower voice, without losing the distinctive character of the 
other two registers, possesses the depth, strength, and sonority of 
the true contralto. These three divisions are blended together 
with singular art, and constitute a perfect organ of nearly three 
octaves in extent. We may conscientiously affirm, we never beard 
a pure soprano with such a middle and low voice. Herein Catherine 
Hayes possesses an enviable advantage over Jenny Lind, whose 
voice is circumscribed in the lower division; and herein also may 
be said to lie the power of the singer in varying the expression 
which renders Catherine Hayes’s ballad singing so irresistibly 
touching. The ‘Ah! mun fils,” we repeat, was a superb effort of 
vocalisation, and created a perfect furore. Miss C. Hayes next 
gave Wallace’s ballad, ‘ Why do I weep for thee ” with inimitable 
feeling and taste ; and again roused the whole house to an unusual 
pitch of ecstasy: an encore and subsequent rapturous acclama- 
tions were the inevitable consequence. Her third essay was the 
never tiring and exhilarating rondo finale, ‘Ah! non giunge,’ 
from Sonnambula; which, as a brilliant display in the Italian 
bravura style, we have seldom heard equalled. By-the-by, Catherine 
Hayes has one of the most perfect and beautiful shakes we ever 
heard. Ali the cadences were striking and novel, and the entire 
performance was instinct with characteristic hilarity and animal 
spirits. The audience, towards the end, became so excited that 
they could hardly contain themselves or keep their seats. The 
burst of applause that followed the rondo was quite deafening, and, 
of course, nothing but a repetition would satisfy the thoughtless 
multitude, despite the fatigue the fair artiste must have undergone. 
The encore was followed by the same tumultuous demonstrations. 

“‘ Miss C. Hayes’s last effort was in the Irish ballad ‘ Kathleen 
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Mavourneen,’ which she appears to sing everywhere with un- 
bounded success. As a specimen of pure ballad singing, Miss 
Catherine Hayes’s ‘Kathleen Mavourneen’ cannot be surpassed, 
and has not been equalled since the days of Miss Stevens. How 
exquisite the tone of voice,—so tender, plaintive,— and how charm- 
ing the expression! How simple and unpretending the style! 
How irreproachabie the taste! In short, ‘ Kathleen Mavourneen’ 
is perfection,—the very ne plus ultra of ballad singing. 

“On considering the late and acquirements of our English 
een donna after the conclusion of the concerts of Thursday and 

riday evenings, what principally impressed itself upon us was the 
great versatility which she so satisfactorily demonstrated. In the 
graud declamatory French school we had one of the highest exam- 
ples in Meyerbeer’s ‘Ah! mon fils.” The ‘Ah! non giunge’ 
furnished a brilliant specimen of the Italian bravura; and the 
English and Irish ballads afforded two instances of the homely and 
quiet school of yocalisation. Perhaps to a singer possessed of 
Miss C. Hayes’s power, this last may be the most difficult to achieve ; 
but, difficult or not, no one can sing a simple ballad more simply 
than Catherine Hayes, Never was success more decided and uni- 
versal, never was enthusiasm more hearty and general; and never, 
we may add, did any artist deserve more from an admiring public. 
Miss C. Hayes sails for America on Wednesday next. She takes 
with her the good wishes and honest prayers of all that know her. 
She is about to cross the Atlantic, and make war on the hearts of 
the Americans. Of her success there can be no doubt. With 
our best wishes for her health and happiness, and with real ad- 
miration for her great talent, we bid farewell for a while to ‘ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen.’” 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The miscellaneous performances and reduced prices have 
continued to keep up their attractions during the week. On 
Saturday there was one of the most crowded houses ever wit- 
nessed at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Hundreds were turned 
away from the doors who received tickets for another night, and 
hundreds more were satisfied with being transferred from the 
pit to the gallery, where, if they could procure standing room, 
they had a view of the stage. The evening’s entertainments 
consisted of the first act of Norma for Cruvelli, Pardini, and 
Madame Guiliani; the second act of Figlia del Reggimento, 
for Sontag, Gardoni, and Frederick Lablache; a selection 
from Der Freischutz, for Madame Fiorentini; the last act of 
Lucrezia Borgia, for Madame Barbieri Nini; together with 
sundry divertissements invoking the talents of Carolina Rosati, 
Amalia Ferraris and the corps de ballet. Here was quantity 
and quality both, and variety to boot, and we are not aston- 
ished at the enormous crowds that rushed to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Saturday night. The names of Cruvelli and 
Sontag were in themselves load-stars of attraction, enough to 
fill the house. For our own part we set ourselves in toto 
against these hodge-podge performances, and should rate them, 
and soundly too, but that the reduction nights seem to be 
exceptional, and plead for immunity. 

On ‘Luesday Norma was given, arranged in one act, for 
Cruvelli, Madame Guiliani, Pardini, Mercurali, and Casanova; 
followed by the divertissement, «‘ La Saltarelle,” for Rosati and 
M. Silvain ; succeeded by act first of Lucrezia Borgia for 
Madame Barbieri Nini, Mdlle. Ida Bertrand, Gardoni, &c. ; 
concluding with the divertissement from // Prodigo. 

The performance on Wednesday consisted of Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor—produced for Madame Barbieri Nini, her first ap- 
pearance here in the part of the heroine—with selections from 
Linda di Chamouni for Sophie Cruvelli, Marie Cruvelli, and 
Sims Reeves; and, in the ballet department, the Pas de 
Cing, by Mdlles. Caroline Rosati, Rosa, Esper, Jullien, and 
Lamoureux ; and, the divertissement, revived for this occasion, 











Le delire d'un Peintre, with Rosati, Petit Stephan, and M. 
Silvain. 

On Thursday night was given the mangled remains of 
Fidelio, all the first act being omitted, all Jacquino’s music in the 
second act, and nearly all Pizarro’s music. Signor Coletti having 
left at the close of the legitimate season, it was no easy matter 
to supply the place of the stentorian barytone, more especially 
in Beethoven’s music, and at a short notice. Signor Lorenzo, a 
zealous and good artist, who is entitled to unqualified praise 
for his exertions during the past season, undertook Beethoven's 
music and at a short notice. But Beethoven's music is no 
coquet to be lightly won, and at a glance, and so, Signor 
Lorenzo, not having time, made no impression on her, and 
gave her up as hopeless till time and opportunity convened. 
To be sure Signor Lorenzo manfully came on the stage as 
Pizarro, and looked as black and murdersome as heart could 
desire, and made voluminous tragic points which, in any 
other theatre besides a theatre lyric, would have brought 
down the house ; but where were the notes, Signor Lorenzo, 
where were the notes? And echo answers, where! Well, 
Signor Lorenzo, we blame you not, nor does it detract from 
your merit one jot that you were unable to master Beethoven's 
music at a glance and a thought. Signor Mercuriali’s unex- 
pected departure, we suppose, was the cause of the first act 
being omitted. Again the play-house prices step in, and cast a 
veil between the performance and our anathema. After the 
crumblets from Fidelio, Sims Reeves sang the last scena from 
Lucia, and Madame Barbieri Nini appeared in the last acts of 
Anna Bolena. These fragments were followed by the Pas de 
Fascination from Alma, danced by Mdlles. Rosati, Rosa, Es- 
per, Jullien, and Lamoureux; the whole winding up with the 
first act of Masaniello, in which the inimitable Monti and the 
charming Fiorentini were conspicuous. 

Last night Sonnambula was repeated with Sontag, Calzo- 
lari, Lorenzo, and Mdile. Feller, It was preceded by the 
last act of Lucrezia Borgia, for Madame Barbieri Nini. After 
the Sonnambula, the Pas de Fascination was given as on the 
previous mght and selections from Norma for Cruvelli, 
Guiliani, and Pardini ; concluding with the Prodigo diver- 
tissement. 

To-night the theatre will positively close. The perform- 
ances announced, are selections from Figlia del Reggimento, 
the last act of Anna Bolena, the Pas de Cing, extracts trom 
Ernani; and an unmentiuned ballet. 

Our resume of the season is necessarily postponed until nex 
week. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Resums or THe SEASON 


On Saturday night, the last of the season, Meyerbeer's 
Huguenots was performed, on the whole, in a more perfect and 
effective manner than on any previous occasion during the 
present year. Grisi was never more —— and superb. 
Mario, as though to atone in one effort for all past deficiencies, 
completely surpassed himself in the great scenes of Raoul. To 
hear him in the sestet, and in the celebrated duet with Valen- 
tine, it was scarcely possible to believe that anything had ever 
been the matter with his voice. Madame Castellan, Mademoi- 
selle Angri, Tamburini, Tagliafico, and last, not least, Formes, 
exerted themselves to the utmost, in their several pars, to 
do honour to the farewell representation, and the result wasan 
ensemble rarely excelled, even at the Royal Italian Opera. 
The furore created by the duet of the fourth act, and the en- 
thusiasm with which Grisi and Mario were twice recalled to 
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be overwhelmed with plaudits and other marks of favour, re, 
minded us @the Huguenots in 1848, when that opera was firs” 
represented on the Italian stage, and made so deep an impres 

sion on the public. The performances terminated with the 
National Anthem, in which Castellan, Grisi, and Angri sang 
the principal verses. The house was a “ bumper.” 

Although the most successful in its pecuniary results since 
Covent-garden Theatre was opened as an Italian Opera, the 
fifth season, just brought to a close, has by no means been dis- 
tinguished for novelty. The prospectus, issued in the month 
of March, offered a list of eight operas, five of which were 
“ positively” to be produced. Of these, however, we have 
only bad three—J/ Flauto, Magico, Fidelio, and Saffo—the 
last a failure. The management was forestalled in the Enfant 
Prodigue by the other house, while it was well known that 
Mr. Gye had purchased the copyright. Of the thirty-three 
established works, moreover, at the immediate disposal of the 
theatre, only fifteen have been played during the season of 
sixty-seven nights—Semiramide, La Donna del Lago, La 
Garza Ladra, Otello, Norma, I Puritani, the Huguenots, Ro- 
bert le Diable,the Prophete, L’ Elisir d' Amore, Lucrezia Borgia, 
ia Favorita, Don Giovanni, Masaniello, and Der Freischutz. 
The most attractive of these have been Don Giovanni, Lucrezia 
Borgia, and the three operas of Meyerbeer, to which, with 
the addition of // Flauto Magico, the one successful novelty, 
the prosperous issue of the speculation must chiefly be traced. 
It is questionable, however, whether the bona fide subscribers, 
to boxes, stalls, and season tickets, who handed over so many 
thousands of pounds to the treasury, anticipating variety no 
less than excellence in the performances, have not good cause 
for complaint. The general visitor, who selects his nights, and 
pays his money on particular occasions, has every reason to be 
satisfied, since he has heard the operas of his predilection per- 
formed by his favourite artists, aided by a first-rate orchestra 
and a numerous chorus. But the subseriber has had no choice. 
Tempted by the prospectus, he laid down his money, and relied 
on the good faith of the direction for the quality and extent of 
his anusements, If these did not come up to what he had a 
just right to expect, no one can blame him for protesting ; and 
it is our unpleasant duty to record that a great number of 
subscribers have protested earnestly upon the grounds sug- 
gested. On the other hand, what the subscribers have really 
heard has been generally unexceptionable in regard to the 
style of performance, although the influenza, and other hostile 
causes. have been continually at work, to promote delays, incur 
disappointments, and damage voices. Let us, however, take a 
rapid survey of the prominent events of the season, in the 
order of their occurrence :— 

The theatre opened on Thursday, April 3 (instead of 
Saturday, March 29. as had been announced), with Rossini’s 
Semiramide, supported by Grisi, Angri, Salvatori, and Tag- 
liafieo. Six months’ repose had been of essertial benefit to 
Grisi, who was in glorious voice, and acted more admirably 
than ever. Her reception was, as it deserved to be, enthu- 


siastic; and we may at once say that to the indefatigable | 


exertions of this great and popular performer, who has never 
on one oceasion been absent from her post, the management 
owes a deep and lasting debt of gratitude. Angri was wel- 
comed with satisfaction as representative of the principal con- 
tralto characters, in lieu of Mademoiselle de Meric, who the 
year before had vainly essayed to sustain them with the requi- 
site weight. Salvatori, a barytone, coming witha great repu- 
tation from abroad, failed to make an impression, his voice 
being materially damaged by what was presumed to be “a 
severe cold and hoarseness.” Subsequent repetitions of 
Semiramide, however, proved that the “severe cold and 








hoarseness” had been unjustly accused; and the ultimate 
conclusion arrived at was that the new Assur had lost his 
voice altogether—not, like Falstaff, with “hallooing of 
anthems,” but with singing in the operas of Verdi. On 
Tuesday, April 8th, Masanie'lo was revived, and Tamberlik, 
Formes, and Madame Castellan, made their first appeat- 
ance. Tamberlik, whose succe-s, the previous season, ha 

at first been doubtful, then progressive, and at last so com- 
plete as to place him side by side with Mario, the greatest 
tenor of the day, was at once recognized by the public as 
an established favourite—a distinction fully warranted by this 
and subsequent performances. Formes had a difficult task to 
accomplish, coming forward as subst’ ute for Massol, who 
had already made so great an impression in the part of Pietra. 
Nevertheless, le went through the ordeal “ with flying 
colours,” and his Pietro was praised for its force and origi- 
nality. Madame Castellan, always a favourite, was pro- 
nounced superior to Madame Dorus Gras, her predecessor 
in the part of Elvira. Madame Ballin, as. Fenella, was 
more active than ideal ; but Mademoiselle Louisa Taglioni 
helped to give life and spirit to the characteristic dances, other- 
wise but poorly supported. At this juneture Signor 
Tamberlik fell ill, and on two successive nights the subscri- 
bers and the public were obliged to accept Semiramide in 
lieu of Masaniello and Roberto il Diavolo. The fracas in- 
duced by these disappointments, particularly on the occasion 
when Roberto had been announced, and the presence of 
Majesty anticipated, will be remembered, as an ominous 
prelude to the Easter recess. In short, but for Grisi, the 
avant saison must have been termed a fasco. The laurels of 
the management, however, were shortly retrieved. 

The after-Easter season was inaugurated by no means 
auspiciously, The first performance was the Hugueuols 
(April 22), which was attended by two contrelemps,—a 
sudden loss of voice experienced by Maric, who began the 
opera with all his wonted force, but, as the representation 
progressed, became gradually deprived of his resources; and 
an indisposition of Mademoiselle Angri, which necessitated 
the substitution of a new soprano, Mademoiselle Bertrandi, 
as the Page. The part of Urbain having been composed 
by Meyerbeer for a soprano, Mademoiselle Bertrandi was 
enabled to sing the music according to the seore, and ae- 
quitted herself so well that Mr. Gye immediately secured 
her services for the remainder of the season, There were other 
less important changes. Tagliafico replaced Massol as Nevers, 
and Polonini Tamburini as St. Bris; but neither could be 
regarded as an improvement on the original cast. Roberte il 
Diavolo was given on the following Thursday, Tamberlik as 
Roberto, Grisi as Alice, Castellan as Isabel, and Stigelli, anew 
German tenor vice Mario, in the small part of Rambualdo, 
which the spoiled favourite of the public declined to play 
again, although he had made so great an impression in it the 
year previously, Stigelli’s success, however, was unequivocal, 
and led to his engagement for the rest of the season. Thus 
two good acquisitions, not mentioned in the prospectus, were 
insured to the establishment—a soprano comprimaria and @ 
secondo tenore. Mademoiselle Bertrandi has certainly not 
atoned for the loss of Mademoiselle Corbari, but Signor Sti- 
gelli, in the position assigned him, has been of unquestionable 
utility. At the next performance of the Huguenols Mademoi- 
selle Angri, having recovered, resumed the character of Use 
bain, while, as a conirelemps, Herr Formes was this time.so 
indisposed that he could searcely get through the performance. 
To judge by its frequent appearances on the stage of the Ita- 
han Opera, one might almost have imagined that the influenza 


had been especially attracted to London by the fame of the 
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Crystal Palace ; “in the memory of the oldest Aabitus,” its 
inroads upon the throats of singers and songstresses had never 
been so incessant and persevering. La Donna del Lago, pro- 
duced on the 8th of May, brought Mario and Tamberlik toge- 
ther, Grisi and Angri in their old parts of Elena and Malcolm, 
and a new basso giusto, Signor Bianchi, in the character of 
Douglas. Signor Bianchi made little or no impression. Lu- 
crezia Borgia on the following Saturday, drew an immense 
house, and renewed all the ancient glory of “the incumpa- 
rable pair,” who outdid themselves, and thoroughly captivated 
the audience. Signor Salvatori, the new barytone, played 
Alphonso, and proved, beyond further controversy, that he had 
lost his voice, and that, nevertheless, he was an intelligent and 
clever actor. At the repetition of La Donna del Lago, Cas- 
tellan replaced Grisi as Elena, and acquitted herself to general 
satisfaction. On the 17th of May Tamberlik achieved a new 
and legitimate success as Giulio (Max) in Der Freischutz, the 
music of which part, according to unanimous opinion, was then 
heard for the first time properly executed. Mademoiselle Ber- 
trandi, as Aunette, made an advance in public estimation, and 
Tagliafico was considered a good substitute for Massol, in Chi- 
liano. Madame Castellan was Agatha, and Formes Caspar, 
the part in which he first appeared at the Royal Italian Opera, 
in 1850. Meanwhile Fidelio, continually advertised and con- 
tinually postponed, on this and that pretext, was demanded 
with one voice by the subscribers, the public, and the press. 
Positively announced for the 22nd—vice La Favorila, with- 
drawn in consequence of the indisposition of Mario—it was 
again put off, through the illness of Formes, and Masaniello 
substituted, Tagliafico playing the part of Pietro, in place of 
Formes, with great credit. The delay in the production of 
Fidelio caused great dissatisfaction among the subscribers, and 
endless were the speculations as to the probable cause. Some 
would have it that Madame Viardot Garcia had insisted upon 
playing the part of Leonora, and that the opera would be fur- 
ther postponed until the arrival of that celebrated artist. This 
was the prevalent opinion, and, for the time, arrested the 
course of remonstrance, until the unexpected and brilliant 
debiit of Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli at the other establish- 
ment put the management on the alert, and Fidevio was forth- 
with produced (May 27) with Madame Castellan as Leonora. 
With the highest respect for the gifts and accomplishments of 
this charming artist, they do not bring within her reach such 
a character as Fidelio. Hamlet without Hamlet is not to be 
tolerated, nor Fidelio without Fidelio; and though the Flo- 
restan of Tamberlik and the Rocco of Formes were first-rate, 
the Jacquino of Stigelli unexceptionable, and the orchestra and 
chorus (the latter by no means perfect, however,) greatly su- 
perior to those at the other house, the chef d'auvre of Beetho- 
ven failed tv produce the effect anticipated, and, after two 
representations, was abandoned to Mademoiselle Cruvelli and 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, where it has remained one of the con- 
stant attractions of the seasen. Norma was revived (June 3), 
and Grisi reaped fresh laurels in one of her most superb imper- 
sonations, to which additional interest was given by the suc- 
cess of a new aspirant at the other house. As with Jenny 
Lind, so it was with Mademoiselle Cruvelli; the public held 
their faith unshaken in Grisi’s Norma. Were twenty more 
to come, one after the other, as good or better than Mademoi- 
selle Cruvelli’s, the public would, we feel satisfied, remain 
firm in their conviction. Grisi’s Norma is the nearest to what 
Pasta’s was, and, if Pasta’s be the model, Grisi’s must be now 
accepted as the beau ideal of the Druid priestess. ‘Tamberlik’s 


Pollio was again welcomed as the best the stage has known, 
while Mademoiselle Bertrandi’s Adalgisa made every one re- 
gret the loss of the charming and intelligent Corbari. Formes 
was the Oroveso. 








The chronic “ influenza” of Signor Salvatori led to his re- 
tirement ; and, uncertain about the proceeding®of Ronconi, 
always an irresponsible subject, the management could devise 
no better expedient than the re-engagement of Signor Tam- 
burini, who, at the first summons, came post-haste from St. 
Petersburgh. Tamburini made his rentree (June 5) as Don 
Giovanni, in which he proved himself still unrivalled, and 
was received with special favour. To the Donna Anna of 
Grisi, the Zerlina of Castellan, the Leporello of Formes, the 
Masetto of Polonini, and the Commandatore of Tagliafico, it 
is unnecessary to allude ; but it is only just to name the Donna 
Elvira of Mdlle. Bretrandi as her most successful effort. The 
great feature of the performance, however, was the first ap- 
pearance of Tamberlik as Don Ottavio, which he was invited 
to undertake in consequence of a fresh indisposition of Mario. 
No assumption of the popular tenor raised him so high as this 
in the estimation of the public. His “ I] mie tesoro” electri- 
fied the house, and his careful and studied acting elevated the 
part of Don Ottavio to an importance which it had never 
previously assumed. During the remainder of the season 
Tamberlik has retained the character, and is likely to retain 
it so long as he remains at the Royal Italian Opera. As an 
incident worthy of record, in connection with Don Giovanni, 
we may mention that the Queen attended the second 
sentation (for the first time), and was so much pleased that 
the opera was repeated a third time shortly afterwards, at the 
especial desire of Her Majesty, who, moreover, su 
certain alterations in the last scene, which had been frequently 
urged by ourselves. These alterations were, of course, adopted. 
On Saturday, June 21, Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia 
made her first appearance this season in her celebrated charac- 
ter of Fides. The cast of the Prophéte was the same as last 
season, with the single exception of Signor Stigelli, who, as 
Jonas, the Anabaptist, did much to aid the general effect. The 
Fides of Madame Viardot retained all the peculiarities and 
excellencies for which it has been remarked ; but the exagge- 
ration of style, which is her chief drawback, was more evident 
than before, both in her acting and singing, while her voice 
showed evidences of fatigue, which subsequent performances 
made further manifest. Mario’s Jean of Leyden was more 
noble and picturesque thanever. On the 8th of July the ce- 
lebrated comedian, tragedian, and singer—tria juncta in uno 
—Ronconi, whose arrival, after endless conjectures and dis- 
appointments, was at length established by his own assertion 
vivd voce, made his bow in J Puritani, as Riccardo—perhaps 
the feeblest of all his assumptions, Tamburini being the Gior- 
gio. Ronconi’s reception was highly flattering. Mario being 
again out of order, the chief weight of the opera fell upon the 
shoulders of Grisi, who, as usual, was found quite equal to 
her task. On the following Thursday the Queen visited the 
theatre in state, and Mozart's J/ Flauto Magico was produced 
with immense and well: deserved success. The cast included 
Grisi, Viardot, Mario, Ronconi, Formes, Stigelli, and Madame 
Anna Zerr, who was engaged expressly to play the character 
of the Queen of Night, and whose execution of the two great 
and difficult airs proved her to be a vocalist of extraordinary 
gifts, and created the highest degree ,of enthusiasm. The 
other features were the Papageno of Ronconi, a piece of ini- 
mitable humour, and the Sarastro of Formes, the most legiti- 
mate and impressive of all his impersonations. At the second 
performance, Mdlle. Anna Zerr being indisposed, Miss Louisa 
Pyne attempted the part of the Queen of Night, with what 
success has been recorded. On the 26th the Elisir a’ Amore 
was revived, with the same cast as that of the previous season, 
one character excepted—Nemorino, which was sustained by a 
new tenor, Signor Ciaffei,, That one character made all the 
difference. Mario could not easily be replaced by any one, 
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much less by Si Ciaffei, who completely failed to satisty 
the audience. Phe irresistible fun of Ronconi’s Dulcamara, 
the racy humour of Tamburini's Belcore, and the artificial vi- 
vacity of Madame Viardot’s Adina were insufficient to com- 
pensate for Mario’s singing in the “ Una furtiva lagrima,” 
which every opera goer must remember for its incomparable 
grace and pathos. Ihe opera, in consequence, with all the 
merits of its execution, did not attract, did not create the same 
excitement as the year before, and was at once withdrawn. 
The next revival was La Gazza Ladra (Aug. 2), with Grisi, 
Mario, Angri, Ronconi, Tamburini, &c. Of this performance 
there is nothing particular to adduce, except that, bating the 
obstinate hoarseness of Mario, which has afflicted himself and 
the public at fitful intervals during the whole season, the 
performance was beyond reproach. 
The anticipated “grand event” of the year—the first re- 
tation of the much talked of opera, Saffo, libretto by 
- Emile Augier, music by M. Charles Gounod—took place 
on Saturday, August 9. Saffo had been pre-apostrophised as 
a masterpiece, and M. Gounod as another Beethoven. The 
new opera, according to some, was the most extraordinary first 
work ever written, and its composer the most rising musical 
genius of the age. Anticipation was on tiptoe, and the 
world was prepared to be astonished. Alas for the uncertainty 
of all things under the moon! Instead of a masterpiece, 
Saffo turned out to be the unfinished essay of an inexperienced 
musician, in which want of invention and want of scholar- 
ship went hand in hand, the chief characteristic being a 
kind of laborious dulness. Madame Viardot, like a true and 
conscientious artist, worked with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause ; but all her efforts were unavailable ; the music 
strained her physical resources so terribly that her efforts pro- 
duced pain rather than pleasure in the end, and no “grand 
moment” made up for the “ assommans qparts d heure.” 
Tamberlik did wonders in a part that had nothing to redeem 
it from common-place ; Tamburini managed with consummate 
art to render an unmeaning buffoon almost, if not quite, 
amusing ; Stigelli, Maralti, Rommi, and the rest, tried their 
utmost with music that had neither melody nor rhythm ; and 
Mr. Costa, who had bestowed more pains and rehearsals upon 
Saffo than upon Zanberflote, Fidelio, Moise, the Huguenots, 
or the Prophéte, used exertions with his band and chorus, 
that, without hyperbole, might be apostrophised as colossal. 
But all to no purpose. Ex nihilo nihil ft. Out of Saffo 
nothing can be got. As well attempt to make grapes grow 
out of a bare rock, or to obtain a bucket of fresh water from 
the depths of the sea. The most perfect execution that art 
and indefatigable industry can insure would fail to make Saffo 
effective, however it may be relished by a few who have the 
key to its esoteric beauties. Its failure at the Royal Italian 
Opera, notwithstanding the praiseworthy efforts of the ma- 
nagement to render every possible justice to author and com- 
poser, was notorious; and the empty benches on the second 
_ fully justified Mr. Gye in withdrawing it from the 


Madame Viardot appeared as Donna Anna on one or two 
occasions, and Mdlle. Guiseppe Morra made her debut as Adal- 
gisa in Norma. The Adalgisa of Mdlle. Guiseppe Morra, 
even more than that of Mdlle. Bertrandi, made us regret the 
absence of Corbari. 

Mddle. Vintale, announced as a new contralto, appeared 
as one of the attendants on the Queen of Night in the Flauto 
Magico, with Miss Lanza and Mdlle. Bertrandi, and emulated 
her associates in singing out of tune. 

The last production of the season was Rossini’s Otello 
(August 22), in which the brilliant success of Grisi, Tamber- 


lik, and Ronconi as Desdemona, Otello, and Iago, has been 
too lately recorded to render any further observations neces- 


sary. 

From the foregoing it may be gathered that the policy of 
the direction has been to adhere to the past, the only suc- 
cessful novelty having been Mozart’s Il Flauto Magico. 
Mario’s intervals of convalescence, when, both as a sm 
and as an actor, he attained positive greatness ; Tamberlik’s 
rapid rise to the height of popular esteem ; the unexpected 
co-operation of Tamburini, always a great artist, and un- 
rivalled in certain characters; the growing reputation of 
Ronconi, now for the first time entirely understood ‘and ap- 
preciated by the English public; the gradual and marked 
progress of Formes; and, last not least, the unimpaired 
powers of the untiring and magnificent Grisi, must be noted 
as facts that have largely influenced the prospects of the 
season and helped to fill the coffers of the treasury. Angri, a 
deserved favourite, has appeared too rarely; and several 
nights that have been sacrificed to unproductive representa- 
tions might have been better employed in bringing her for- 
ward in one or two of her best parts. The superintendence 
of the musical department by Mr. Costa, has been, as usual, 
productive of excellent results. The band under the direction 
of that distinguished conductor, in spite of one or two changes 
in principal instruments, and a slight reduction in numbers, is 
still the band par excellence. The chorus, however, not only 
diminished in numbers but fallen off in strength, s in 
need of renovation. In the scenic department, and that of 
supernumeraries, the exertions of the m nt have been 
less munificent than in former years, nothing very new or 
splendid having been exhibited in the way of costume or de- 
coration, while the subordinates, or acting chorus, have been 
largely curtailed. We are not advocates for needless outlay 
or superfluous profusion, but a line should be drawn between 
extravagance and inefficiency. In the matter of rehearsals we 
have the same complaint to make as last year. With the means 
at his disposal, the performance at the Royal Italian ‘Opera 
might rival those of the Grand Opera of Paris in_ perfection 
of detail, as they already more than equal them in spirit— 
but it is our duty to say that, during the whole season, not 
one opera has been thoroughly well rehearsed, with the single 
exception of M. Gounod’s Saffo. The management must not 
overlook the fact that the English public is every day getting 
more particular, and less ready to put up with careless 


unfinished performances. The Royal Italian Opera has won 
a European reputation, and it depends upon those at the head 


of the direction to guard or abandon it. 
easily be regained. 

We believe we may safely conclude with the information 
that Mr. Gye, who, by judicious reductions of the expenses 
(every person engaged in the establishment from the ‘‘ prima 
donna assoluta” to the absolute doorkeeper, having willingly 
submitted to a decrease of salary), and by general wise ma~- 
nagement, has contrived to render an establishment once 
attractive and ruinous now attractive and profitable—will 
continue sole director of the theatre, and that many en 
ments of importance have already been completed for t 
ensuing season. So, with the best wishes for its continued 
prosperity, we bid farewell to the Royal Italian Opera, until 
1852. : ? 


Once lost, it will not 











Mr. Vandenhoff and bis daughter are performing at the Queen's 
Theatre, Liverpool, appearing for the first time on Tuesday evening, 





in The Stranger. 
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Damatic Futelligence. 


HaymarkretT—We have very great satisfaction—a satisfac- 
tion which we doubt not will be shared by all our readers—in 
announcing that Mr. Webster has so far recovered from his 
late serious indisposition as to be able to make his re-appear- 
ance at this theatre. Even when well, Mr. Webster's time is 
so much taken up by his managerial duties, that he plays 
far too seldom for his adinirers—whose name is legion—and, 
therefore, his illness was the more to be regretted, as it 
deprived the public of the already rare opportunities they had 
of seeing him. We have not the honour of knowing Mr. 
Webster's physician, nor do we think, like old Montaigne 
that “Les medicins ne se contentent point d’avoir la maladie 
en gouvernement ; ils rendent la santé malade pour garder 
qu’on ne puisse en aucune saison eschapper leur auctorité— 
a proceeding which certainly bears a strong family likeness to 
the custom attributed to those gentlemen of the present day 
who, like tom-cats, pass most of their time on the tiles in the 
exercise of the honourable calling of bricklayers, and who 
are accused of making two fresh holes in the roof for every 
old one that they patch up. We do not, we say, 
think as badly of physicians as old Montaigne, whose 
opinions on this subject were shared by Moliére and 
Le Sage, but we certainly cannot help wishing that Mr. 
Webster would imitate the custom patronised by that cele- 
brated potentate, the Emperor of China, who pays his medical 
attendant as long as he, the Emperor, is in perfect health, but 
stops his allowance directly he feels unwell. Perhaps this 
method may be attended with beneficial results, but whether 
it would be or not we cannot pretend positively to decide, 
and will therefore conteut ourselves on congratulating Mr. 
Webster on his return to the active duties of his profession. 
The characters Mr. Webster has appeared in, are Tariuffe, 
in Mr. Oxenford’s classical translation of Moliére’s chef'd’euvre, 
and Charles Torrens in The Serious Family. His conception 
and rendering of both these réles are too well known to require 
us to enter into their merits, which, in fact, are so many 
that we are afraid we should not find room, in the 
space allotted to us, to enumerate them; we will simply 
say that we never beheld Mr. Webster play with more 
verve and spirit. In the Tartuffe especially, his acting 
was marked with the greatest tact and delicacy, 
conveying to us with consummate skill not only the more 
prominent parts of the character ; but all those little nuances, 
all those fine touches of light and shade which expose to our 
view the inmost workings, the most secret thoughts of the 
fawning, specious impostor, such as he was intended by the 
genius of Moliére, and such as he, unfortunately, exists but 
too frequently at the present day. It says much for Mr. 
Webster's profound study of nature, that he can present us 
with such a life-like picture as is his Tartuffe. 

Avetrui.—Green Bushes is still playing at this popu- 
lar place of amusement with undiminished attraction. 
Since our last notice, Mr. G. Honey has continued to act 
for Mr. Wright, who is not yet, we are sorry to say, 
sufficiently recovered to resume his professional duties. Mr. 
G. Honey is increasing daily, or rather nightly, in public 
estimation, and we see no reason to alter our former opinion, 
that he will very soon become a very great favourite with 
every class of theatre-goers. We are the more pleased at his 
success, because he is emphatically a conscientious actor, one 
who does not imagine that his own part is the “ be all and the 
end all” ina piece, but feels that when an author has taken pains 
to produce a serious effect in any scene, he certainly does not 
desire that effect to be destroyed for the sake of procuring a 











round of misplaced applause, which, however priitying to 
the ‘funny man” who produces it, cannot fail of injuring the 
ensemble of the play. The old and successtul burlesque of 
Taming a Tartar has been the second piece. Madame Celeste 
as Mazourka is as attractive and fascinating as ever. The 
house has been crammed every night. 








Probiuctal. 


Repvcar.—The connoisseurs of Redcar and its vicinity, on Fri- 
day week, enjoyed a great treat in attending Mr. Lawson's concerts, 
held in the Zetland Rooins, the artistes present being Mrs. Sunder- 
land, Mr. Ryalls, Mr. H. V. Lewis, and Mr. Lawson, Mrs. Sun- 
derland, though ening from indisposition, sung with great 
brillianey and pathos. We were particularly charmed by her 
rendering of Handel’s song, “ Sweet Bird,” in which she was 
accompanied on the violin by Mr. H. Lawson. The duet, “I've 
wandered in Dreams,” sung by Mrs. Sunderland and Mr. Ryalls, 
was loudly encored; and Barnett’s celebrated trio, ‘ ‘The magic 
wove scarf,” sung by particular desire, was given in a spirited and 
highly dramatic manver. Mr. Ryalls, the popular ballad singer 
from the Liverpool Concerts, was loudly encored in the old songs, 
“The Thorn,” “ The Sailor’s Journal,” and “Sally in our Alley,” 
This gentleman has an excellent voice, and his style forcible, pure, 
and origina’. Mr. H. V. Lewis aceompanied on the piano efficiently. 
This gentleman, in his accompaniments, never obtrudes or thrusts 
his performance forward, to the sacrifice of the voice, as is so often 
done. His fantasia was received with great applause. Mr. Law- 
son’s solos on the violin, “ Irish airs,” by Lawson, and * Carnival 
de Venice,” by Paganini, were both loudly eneored; for the former 
he substituted De Beriot’s seventh air with variations. It is the 
first time we have had the pleasure of hearing this talented young 
violinist ; we feel certain that ere long he will take jis place amongst 
the heads of his profession. He is a native of Whitby, though at 
present resident in Liverpool, and has studied in German under 
Molique. We hope to have the pleasure of a visit from Mr. Lawson 
and his accompjjshed companions next year, and venture to promise 
him a better reception than he had on the present oecasion, as we 
can assure him that the feeling here appears one of unmixed appro- 
bation.— Yorkshire Gazette. 

Mancuester.—A grand concert was given on Monday evening 
in the Concert Hall. The follewing was the programme :-— 


PART FIRST. 


Overture... aie “ Preciosa” os, ws Weber, 
Duo...Signor Tamberlik and Signor Polonini...“‘Sara 

il morir” (Massaniello) _ ... ner ne Auber. 
Aria... Madame Viaradot...“ Se i miei sospiri ” Stradella. 
Song...Signor Polonini...“‘ Pro peccatis” (Stabat 

Mater) a ee vba ya ost ... Rossini. 
Concerto—harp... Miss Kennedy... Reminiscences of 

England Parish Alvers 


Grand Aria...Signor Tamberlik “Di noble fama” 
(Oberon) ... ~ pa aie - woe We 
Duo.. Madame Viardot and Signor Polonini.,,“Chia_. 
va la” (Les Huguenots) ... mn oe w+ Meyerbeer. 
PART SECOND. 
Overture... ... “Nozze di Figaro” a 
Duo...Madame Viardot and Signor Tamberlik... 
“Un tenore core ” (Roberto Devereux) ... .. Donizetti. 
Song...Signor Polonini...‘‘ Piff, Paff” (Les Hugue- 
nots) 


Fantasia—harp ..... Miss Kennedy ..... Mosaique 

Musicale... ss, & ve a --» Bochsa, 
Spanish Ballads a49 + Madame Viardot, 
Barcarolla.. Signor Tamberlik. .“ Amici piu bello” 

(Masani lio) me ee eh At ... Auber, 
Trio...Madame Viardot, Signor T'amberlik, and 

Signor Po!onini “ Guai se ti fugge” (Lucrezia 

Borgia) “ ... Donizetti. 


i. we “Bra Diavolo” ... 1. A 
Conductor,,,.,,,.....Mr, Charles Hallé. 
Leader aseonne ianes ene Thomas. 


Overture 
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Notwithstanding the absence from Manchester of many families 
at this period of the year,—some visiting the Great World’s Exhi- 
bition, in London, others gathering health at the several watering 
places, to which they are so cheaply and so swiftly carried by the 
various railways,— the concert of Monday evening was crowded, 
causing a rise in the thermometer far beyond what may be con- 
sidered comfortable. The principal attractions were Madame 
Viardot and Signor Tamberlik, both coming to us with well-earned 
reputations from the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Viardot 
has won her way to fame by earnest study, and a dash of that 
genius which pisces her sister, poor Malidran, among the few who 
reach the highest rank of their profession. With a voice deficient 
in quality and power, she has mastered the difficulties of her 
art, improving the advantages of industry by those of intelligence 
and taste. She delivered the prayer from Stradella with grace as 
well as impassioned feeling; the duet from Les Huguenots showed 
how acute was her dramatic preception ; whilst the playful delivery 
of the Spanish ballads, in Tak she was encored, evinced a 
thorough acquaintance with the peculiar and varied characteristics 
of style. We might add, by the way, that her own accompani- 
ment was not the least interesting part of her performance. Signor 
Tamberlik is, indeed, a great artist, with a pure chest voice of 
extraordinary compass—we heard him the other evening, in Otello, 
reach C in alt—he aims more at pure declamation than at florid 
ornament. It is not in a concert-room, however, that either of 
these vocalists are to be fully known or duly appreciated ; they are 
actors as well as singers, true artists wanting the scope of dramatic 
situation for the display of those intellectual powers which they 
have so finely wedded to music. It is not quality of tone or 
brilliancy of execution that we look for in such as these, but some- 
thing beyond, beautiful as they may be. 

Polonini sang with care and good taste, particularly the “ Pro 
peccatis.” The “ Piff, paff,” is scarcely within his reach, whilst 
we lose much of its character and effect when taken from its place 
on the stage. Miss Kennedy, at present a resident in Manchester, 

ve her two performances on the harp with great skill, introducing 
in the finale of Bochsa’s “ Mosaique Musicale” the varied harmonic, 
glisando, arpeggio, and other harp effects, with great facility of 
execution. She has acquired at the same time a very considerable 
volume of tone, and is a decided artist; her reception may be con- 
sidered most flattering. Owing to the inaccuracy of the orchestra 

arte, she was accompanied by Mr. D. W. Banks on the pianoforte. 
ith this exception the orchestra was fully employed throughout 
the evening,—a pleasant indication both as.to the energy of the 
committee in the enforcement of rehearsal, and the docility of the 
artists in their attention to such demand. A sign of progress in 
the right direction. ‘The overtures were well played, and we must 
also compliment the conductor and his forces on the manner of 
executing the very difficult instrumentation which accompanies the 
duo from Les H , sung by Madame Viardot and Signor 
Polonini. There was less of the hackneyed music of the modern 
Italian masters introduced on the present occasion,—another 
advance in the right path. In the atsence of Mr. Seymour, who is 
engaged for the Worcester festival of this week, Mr. Thomas, of 
Liverpool, ably filled the post of leader. There was a talk in the 
room of some material alterations in the building, amongst them, 
the introduction of side galleries, which we hope may not interfere 
with its present beauty of form, or the facility of hearing.—Man- 
chester Examiner. 








FIDELIO. 
(Continued from our last.) 

The second subject, opening with the first notes of Florestan’s 
aria (the phrase that is so much worked in the introduction of 
these two overtures), indicates Leonore’s tender memory of her 
mutual happiness with her husband lover, “fled in the spring days 
of life,” and the quite unexpected, novel, and very striking transi- 
tion into the key of F natural, cannot but be intended to convey 
that sentiment which has been so favourite with-the poets, and 
which must, in spite of philosophy, have some time been at home 
in every sensitvie heart, 

Joy, once lost, is pain ;” 





or, it might in this instance be better described as the tenfold cold- 
ness that chilis the vacant ruins from the warmthless glitter of the 
brightest star of memory which illuminates without glow, which 
shines bat to show its distance and so prove that it is unattainable, 
for Leonore lives again for a brief moment the “ joy, once lost” in 
her joyous recollection of its transport, but by this she is ews 
agichibed to a deeper sense of anguish in the thus forced compari- 
son of what was with what is. Beautifully is the impatience of 
her grief depicted in the short sequence upon this next highly 
impassioned phrase, and in the contraction of the phrase at its 
third repetition. Suddenly, by a strong effort of the will, the course 
of sorrow is checked, and we find our heroine, unable to elude the 
pangs that pierce her inmost heart, heaving a deep sigh, and form- 
ing the firm resolve to draw from these very cares that oppress. and 
threaten to overpower her, new strength for the great cause which 
she has undertaken, and which, but for such stimulants, she, even 
she, might not have the persevering energy to accomplish. Such 
is the impression we receive from the prolonged chords of the 
sapertonic and dominant that bring us back to the key of E major, 
and from the extended crescendo passage, which leads to a kind of 
close upon the dominant; and here the recurrence of a fragment of the 
original subject suggests again, the innermost impulse that excites in 
Leonore constant unrest until she shall have created anew ber own 
happiness in the rekindling ofher husband’s. In this place the frag 
ment of the subject derives new interest from the new ferm in whic 
it appears, it being answered now in close imitation and t! us made 
to produce a prodigiously broud and energetic effect. More and 
more energetic becomes this passage as it continues itself in the 
working of the section of the subject upon which it is formed, until 
it leads to a full close on E, that gains the greatest force from its 
long protraction, and then a remarkably bold succession of synco- 
pated chords for the full orchestra makes a noble and powerful 
climax to the first part of the movement, which is so redundant in 
ideas and so replete with interest that anything less exciting than 
this conclusion would disappoint the expectations and dissatisfy 
the requirements in the hearer, so irresistibly stimulated by all that 
precedes it. Thus is depicted Leonore impelled to the accom- 
plishment of the greatest deeds, the endurance of the greatest suf- 
ferings (a still higher test of heroism), and feeling all obstacles to 
break away beneath her sovereign will to surmount them. In all 
this portion of the movement the two overtures agree almost bar 
for bar with each other, but there are in the finished work such 
elaborate modifications of the detail as prove the composer to have 
considered and reconsidered point by point, and phrase by phrase, 
with the utmost possible care, and with the determination that, at 
whatever cost of laboricus contrivance or sacrifice of favourite 
fancies, he would not dismiss his work until he should have moulded 
it into the nearest approach to perfection which his masterly powers 
and consummate artistry could produce. These modifications, 
(although very important and, however minute, such as materially 
to influence the general, even as well as the particular, effect,) are 
nct susceptible of verbal explanation; we must refer therefore our 
readers who are interested in the subject to the two scores, a com- 
parison of which affords one of the most remarkable insights into 
the workings of a great man’s mind that all the treasures of the 
musical art have laid before the world. 

From this point the plav of the two overtures materially differs, 
and, for the sake of clearness, we shall proceed therefore with our 
remarks upon the finished work alone, and then enumerate the 
chief features of the earlier composition and the most important 
variations from ‘t that appear in the otber. 

A passage without harmony, formed of the third bar of the sub- 
ject Fhich has been already much elaborated, and which is still to 
constitute a very prominent feature in the movement, leacs us b 
gentle gradation from the ebuilition of noble energy,-by which we 
have been borne away as by the overflowing of a mountain 
torrent, by the firmness of a resolute will, or by the ommi- 


_potence of a master mind, to the expression of another phrase 


of feeling, still more touching, still more impassioned than 
the foregoing. The change of E major into E mivor, brings over 
us that strange feeling of unconsciousness which unites while it 
distinguishes the different presentations of a dream, seemingly in- 





copgruous in themselves but, by this mysterious link of connection, 
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satisfactorily, if not intelligibly, brought into relative succession. 
A burst of the full orchestra on the last inversion of the dominant 
seventh in the key of F, with a gloomy passage for the basses, sug- 
gests to us Florestan in his dungeon, with the courage but without 
the means to resist the unknown power that oppresses hit, with 
the will to shake off the despair that engrosses him, but without the 
alternative of one stay of hope on which to rest in its stead. Then 
we have that most beautiful, that most passionate phrase that 
occurs at the close of the introductory adagio of this overture, 
but which does not appear in the sketch, the phrase that we have 
supposed to portray our captive’s transport at the recollection of 
the ardour, the devotion, the entirety of his Leonore’s love. These 
two ideas are several times alternated, passing successively through 
the keys of F and D and B minor, and then they are relieved by 
the introduction of a new thought recalling the third bar of the 
chief subject, but so qualified by its present treatment as to assume 
a character quite different from any of those in which it has been 
already presented to us. As it appears in this place the passage 
is socompletely fraught with the feeling of Mendelssohn, as to force 
upon us the supposition that it must have had some not inconsi- 
derable influence in the colouring of the style of this mighty 
genius, whose marked originality of thought is surely not repudiated 
by our discovering a faint germ from which one of his most power- 
ful characteristics has been developed, since the highest order of 
originality consists not in the thought, but in the fruit such thought 
is made to produce by the skilful cultivation of an accomplished 
artist under the gerial warmth of an ardent imagination. A daring 
change into the key of C minor introduces another repetition of 
the two ideas, the alternation of which in different keys has as yet 
formed the whole working of the sccond part, with the exception 
of this Mendelssohnian phrase which is now made to form a third 
alternative. Then commences from this key of C minor, a sequence 
of modulations upon the openiug phrase of the chief subject, an- 
swered in close imitation which returns at last to the same tonic 
of C minor. The long and important rest at this place in the 
original key of the movement, certainly with the variation of being 
minor instead of major, but still with the prevalence of the same 
harmonies of tonic and dominant, further accounts for the choice 
of the soinewhat remote key wf E major, instead of the more closely 
related fifth of the original tonic for the second subject ; and here 
again we find the place of the movement accommodating itself to 
the expression, since, (to say nothing of the distinctive characters 
of keys, for as there be many who are insensitive to such distinc- 
tion, any expression conveyed through such a medium must be to 
to a certain extent esoterical,) the contrast of keys made by the 
transition from one to other cannot fail to produce upon naturally 
sensitive, still more upon educated hearers, the effect of a powerful 
variation of the character of the music with every marked change 
of tonality. ‘Thus farin the second part we are presented with 
Florestan’s impatience at his impotent captivity, relieved, if not con- 
soled, by his glowing recollection of Leonore’s passionate love, and 
intermixed with this is the real tenderness of the devoted wife 
which, unknown to him except by presentiment, is ministering 
to his comfort and softening his sufferings ; then the powerful im- 
pulse that has stimulated all her endeavour excites in her a re- 
doubled restlessness, a redoubled earnestness, and even a redoubled 
power,—such is the case witha sanguine spirit, the close approach 
of peril strengthens the capacity of resistance. This is broken off 
by a passage of wild impetuosity, that may be felt to denote the 
concentration of all the energies of our powerfully determined 
heroine upon the action of that awful moment, when, as it seems, 
the life or death of her husband, the sacrifice or the salvation, 
depends upon her strength of purpose and power of will, upon her 
capacity to assert the colossal force of her noble soul against the 
physical vehemence of the dastardly tyrant whom she opposes. 
This is again interrupted by a sudden change into B flat, with the 
trumpet call from behind the scenes, that no less startlingly inter- 
rupts the fearful action in the prison scene of the opera. The 
effect of this is not for language to tell,—who can appreciate it 
must hear it to judge it; who can not, will never accept its value 
from the description of others. Now we have that most heavenly 
beautiful phrase of melody from the quartet in the prison, where the 
characters lose all other consciousness in the devout thanksgiving 





for their apparently miraculous. preservation from a danger that 
had passed their power of resistance, which they utter in half- 
suppressed and panting whispers, while Pizarro, cqually spellbound 
by an intervention for which he cannot account, mutters his exe- 
cratious that else would choke him, his murderous hand being 
unnerved and paralysed by the something more than terror which, 
possesses him. The tryinpet call is repeated just as in the quartet, 
this time louder than before. Then we have again the passage 
of hopeful devotional melody, that comes upon us like the long 
drawn respiration of one in whom the capability of breathing has 
been suspended, by that mingled sense of terror and wonder which 
constitutes the emotion of awe, and engrosses the entire mental and 
physical capacity of a sensitive system. The last section of this 
melody is gradually accelerated on its several repetitions, by which 
we are led through an enharmonic chanze into F sharp minor, and 
then a most natural though very striking progression to the chord 
of D as a dominant, into the key of G, where we have a very ex- 
tended recurrence of the chief subject, which however assumes 
here a very different and a much lighter character from the new 
orchestral treatment with which it is introduced, consisting of a 
solo for the flute with some passages of imitation for the bassoon, 
and a very slight accompaniment for string instruments. ‘The 
lightness with which this elsewhere most exciting subject is here 
invested amounts to playfulness, and can only be supposed to in- 
dicate our heroine smiling.at the troubles she has passed, while she 
recounts them depreciatingly to him for whom they have been 
endured, and by whom the relation is heard with what would be 
incredulous wonder, but for the boundless confidence that prompts 
him to anticipate every event in-her narration. The chord of G is 
now changed into a dominant, preparatory to the final return fo the 
original key. But before we proceed with our analyiss we must 
once more pause to remark upon the form in which the first part 
of this overture is constructed, namely, with all that portion of it 
which is usually given in the key of the dominant, being in the key 
of the major third of thescale, which illustrates so forcibly the power- 
ful convulsions of feeling the overture must be intended to express, 
and give such ardent colouring to the impassioned ideas comprised 
in this division of the compesition, and upcn the justification of 
and necessity for this peculiarity of form that we find in the arrange- 
ment of the whole design of the movement. We have spoken of 
the long delay in the original key at the commencement of this 
allegro ; we have spoken of the Jarge portion of the second par- 
that stands in the key of C minor; it is now to observe this ims 
portant employment of the key of G, which would be tautolcgout 
and highly monotonous had the ordinary use been made of this key 
which precedent teaches us to expect ; lastly, we have to consider 
the very extensive recapitula:ion of the first part in this original 
tonic and the remarkably long coda, in all of which, constituting 
nearly one half of the movement, there is none but the most tran- 
sient modulation from the key of C major, and this alone is enough 
to satisfy us upon all principles of propriety, that with so very great 
a prevalence of our principal keynote, a movement of the gigantic 
proportions in which this is cast require more extraneous modula- 
tions and more remote digressions than would be admissible or even 
tolerable in a composition of the ordinary limits of an orchestral 
movement. To return. The subject is worked at some length 
upon the dominant harmony, and then we have a most daring pas- 
sage, the peculiarity of which consisting of the bass instruments 
following the treble with the retardation (we cannot apply to it 
the customary technical term “suspension,” so wholly irregular is 
the progressions) of every note, this peculiarity, we say, is only 
justifiable by the prodigious effect it produces, and is accountable 
only as an exception from all the accepted laws of music. Rushing 
like a torrent that bears everything before it, inexorable, irresis- 
tible, omnipotent, this tornado of notes expresses most vividly the 
more than human powers of a mighty human will which Leonore 
exerts under the influence of her constant “ innere triebe,” which 
brings her pow to the full accomplishment of her entire purpose,— 
difficulty after difficulty breaks from under her fcet, and she attains 
the pinnacle of her heart's vital desire, far, far above the summit of 
her fondest hope, the liberation and the rapturous embrace of him 


she loves. 
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Original Correspondence. 


Natronat Enouisn Opera. 
(To the Editor of The Musical World.) 


Siz,—Your leading article the week before last, upon the above 
subject, will appear to very any persons, and especially to the “pro- 
feasion,” as calculated toannihilate the hopes of those whose sanguine 
temperaments had led them toindulge in presumptuous anticipations; 
yet so sure do I feel that you are as anxious as myself for the esta- 
blishment of a National Opera, that T will not only take your com- 
ments in good part, but even rejoice in the opportunity thus afforded 
of placing the matter in a brighter light. 

ou_ ask, very pertinently, ‘Where is the money to come 
from ?” and again say, “rinp but the money and seain.” All 
this is rational enough, and the want of an immediate and satis- 
factory answer would be held to end this discussion somewhat 
ignobly ;. but without being able to state positively that money 
suaLL be forthcoming at a moment's notice, I believe the 
“rationale” of the question is of easy attainment. 

Your first question is a strictly commercial one, and must be so 
answered. Commercially speaking then, any individual who has 
a commodity to sell must first exhibit his goods before he can 
expect a purchaser, ergo, the musicians of England must exhibit a 
purchaseable commodity, must show themselves an efficient and com- 
pact body capable of elevating their own art and worthy of enlightened 
patronage; they will then, and not till then, obtain preferment, 
cither in the shape of a liberal “speculator,” or, as I sincerely 
hope, in the shape of an “ ENpoweD THEATRE,” wherein the official 
apecntnenty fsuch as are named in one of my previous letters) 
shall be made by the shareholders upon the basis of merit only 
and thence descending, every chain of circumstance be made to 
a= ary: with its parent link. 

“ Find the money and begin” is your second suggestion, but so 
nearly allied to its predecessor that it may almost be said to merge 
into it entirely. I will, however, take it as [ find it, and make 
answer hy saying —who is the man that shall stand forth and sa 
to the patrons of the lyric drama, “Give us £10,000 and we will 
find artists to earn it ?’’ The question would be simply ridiculous. 
But let some 200 or 300 musicians, comprising directors, com- 
posers, vocalists, and instrumentalists, all efficient artists, and 
amicably bound together by such laws as will ensure perfect co- 
operation, stand forth and declare to the British public that they 
lack nothing but “ patronage,” and it will come, in the shape of a 
“theatre” and “subscriptions,” cven in the shape of “gifts” if 
they will; but it will never be given to an individual “jobber,” or 
even to a community which shall not be above the suspicion of 
unfair practices. 

In conclusion of this part of the subject I can only state that, to 
the best of my belief, Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the leading 
nobility of this kingdom are most anrious to see a National Opera 
established, and that an amount of patronage would be awarded to 
such from motives even partly political, it having been sufficiently 

roved that musical eutertuinments, properly conducted, exert a 
eneficial influence upon society. And here it must also be observed 
that a wide distinction must be drawn between the lyric and 
representative dramas; for whilst the former has been, spite of all 
drawbacks, obviously progressing, the latter has been retrograding ; 
beyond which, a strong religious prejudice exists to the detriment 
ofeven Shakspere himself, with what justice is not for me to 
determine; sufficient is it for my present purpose, that Right 
Reverend Bishops, Very Reverend Deans, Archdeacons, and 
Deacons are to be found in the boxes of Her Majesty's Theatre 
(I am not even quite sure that they do not stay through the ballet’, 
whilst the most lax disciplinarian of them all would hesitate, for 
fear of scandal, to visit any non-musical entertainment within the 
walls of a theatre. 

In a word, let but an English Lyric Drama demonstrate itself, 
let it become, gs the Times says, “a great fact,” and it may be 
made like its Italian sister, “fashionable ;* without which endorse- 
ment notes * musical” would fail to become current. | ‘ 

Of course it will take time to effect this, agitation must ve} 





carried on, arguments must be repeated, friends must be made, 
timid persons must be gently handled, enemies must be conciliated, 
and a fraternisation of interest effected before any great advance 
can be realised. In order to effect this, I scek to obtain the 
co-operation of half-a-dozen zealous, and if possible enthusiastic 
individuals, who will divide with me the labour of a somewhat 
extensive correspondence, and by an union of suggestions effect 
such a system of CENTRALIZA1I0N as will draw into a focus the 
scattered talent which undoubtedly exists. By so doing I seek not 
to effect the interests of any man detrimentally, nor do I aim (as 
some bave suspected) to damage the prospect of any future 
lessee of Drury Lane or Covent Garden ; my object is general, not 
personal, and would readily seek friendship even to my own defeat, 
could it but serve a good purpose. 

At present I can only state that with the best hopes of u!timate 
success, I do not calculate upon achieving anything by a “coup 
de main ;” all must be- the work of time and prudence; mean- 
while let all who interest themselves in the matter come forward 
boldly, and let such as desire to take an active part in the matter 
favour me at once and confidentially with their assistance, by address- 
ing a line to the Editor of this Journal. 

+ will conclude, Sir, by respectfully intimating, that if I have 
in any of my former letters at all hinted at making a National 
Opera the vehicle for producing unripe works, it was indeed a 
grave mistake, but without recurring to the actual words, it strikes 
me that the only allasion which was made to the works of untried 
composers was to this effect, namely, that managers were wrong in 
rejecting the works of untried men, simply Because they were 
untried, insomuch as the first works of a musical author were 
usually fuller of melody then his second. Par example, a first 
Opera usually contains the melodies which have been treasured up 
for a series of years, and which becou:e lavished,as it were, upon 
one fond “ bantling of the brain,” leaving a second proportionately 
bare of riches. Hitherto managers have treated for a musician's 
ideas, as hucksters have treated for apples, dealing only where 
they have dealt before, and frequently buying rotten goods. ° In 
a National Opera I would have nothing produced which should 
bring disgrace on the establishment, so far at least as judgment 
could foresee. But whilst I chose no Opera for its composer's 
name alone, [ would reject nothing without a fair examination of 
its merits, even though written by “Thomas Noakes,” or “Joha 
Styles.” 

With an abundance of choice I would select such Operas as 
contained the greatest amount of musical attractions, giving the 
palm to melody as somewhat apove rather than BsLow musical 
declamation. Awaiting with anxiety the result of my appeal for co- 
operation. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Putto- Musica. 


Nationat Eneuiso Opera. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Would it not be as well, before this scheme proceeds 
further, to callon the projectors to say what they mean bya 
“National English Opera?” I have hitherto understood th, 
words to signify the performance of operas in the English language 
by national (native) composers, else the double adjective is mere 
tautology; and besides, if, as you say in a late number, the 
7g is to include foreign operas and foreign singers, cui bono? 

e have been inundated with English operas since the time of 
Weber's Freischufz. There is an English opera now at the 
Surrey Theatre, and a good one too, although on a limited scale ; 
and at Christmas we are to have another at Drury Lane. Let 
these gentlemen, therefore, say distinctly and at once what they 
mean; although, for my own part, I have no opinion of the scheme 
in either sense of the word. 

Yours, 
ASTYANax. 
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THE WORCESTER MUSIC MEETING. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir —I have only this moment seen the account of the Wor- 
cester Music Meeting in your paper of the 29th ult., dnd your re- 
marks on the absence from it of the Catholic families of the county ; 
and I lose no time in putting you in possession of a few facts with 
which I think you must be unacquainted, and for which I hope you 
will find a place in your columns. Allow me, then, to say that the 
Catholics of Worcestershire have always been most anxious for the 
success of these meetings of charity, and have given convincing 
proofs of that anxiety by acting as stewards, before the number of 
the stewards was increased or any guarantee fund was in existence, 
and when the whole deficiency in the receipts (sometimes amount- 
ing to many hundred pounds) fell upon six persons, But, notwith- 
standing our exertions in the cause of the widows and orphans of 
Protestant clergymen, no sooner is it determined to place a win 
dow to the memory of Queen Adelaide in Worcester Cathedral, 
than an hon. and rev. gentleman, holding a living in the neighbour- 
hood, immediately moves that no Roman Catholic (however supe- 
rior his abilities as an artist) shall be employed ; and this resolution 
is adopted by the r.ajority of the subscribers. 

I will not, Sir, trouble you with any remarks of mine upon the 
case, but leave it to your readers, with this statement before them, 
to say to which party the charge of illiberality or narrowminded- 
ness attaches ; and 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A WorcerstersHirE CatHo ic. 








Rebielwos of Music. 
“T'vE A HEART TO Excuance”—Battap—Wordsby R. Kircaen— 
Music by Tuomas Baker. G., Case. 


Mr. Thomas Baker had a difficult task to accomplish, when he 
attempted to gather inspiration from the versicles of Mr. R. Kitchen, 
who is no poet. Words with less meaning, and so thoroughly de- 
void of art we seldom, or never perused. Nevertheless Mr. Thomas 
Baker, taking his tone from the intention—evident, it may be—of the 
un-poet, has supplied a lively and appropriate tune in D, with a 
neat and unpretending accompaniment. If we were hypercritically 
inclined we might take exception to the distribution of the notes 
for the voice in some places, but the song pleases us, and we are 
not in the mood to dwell on minor blemishes. Mr. Thomas Baker 
has been lately successful with several of his ballads. We should 
advise him next time, if he would desire to succeed, to choose a 
drawing-room, not a kitchen poet. 


“Wuen Frienps Loox Cotpty on Toes”—Battap—Tuomas 
Baker. Jullien and Co. 

Mr. Baker is more at home in sad than in merry strains. His 
talent evidently leans to the lachrymose. ‘The present ballad, in 
F, is a good specimen of the modern tender school, and apes the 
sentimental with success. The pathos is undeniable, and the 
rallentandos and ag:tatos, skilfully dispersed, declare a friendly dis- 
position towards dramatic effect. The author of the words, with 
praiseworthy forbearance, has withheld his superscription. 

Both Mr. Baker’s songs are well suited to voices of mean com- 


pass. 


“Harmonra Sacra.”—A_ selection of Anthems, Chants. 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, as used in the respective churches of 
Cheltenham. C. Hale and Son, Cheltenham. 

A useful selection of sacred pieces, as sung at the various 
churches in Cheltenham, of which three numbers are before us, 
The setting of Psalm 143, verse 2, which is anonymous, is a smooth, 
melodious, and well harmonised air in G, while the short compo- 
sitions for four voices, of Mr. Uglow, in the chant form, are remark- 
able for their simplicity and harmonic finish, especially the Funeral 
Hymn, iu A minor, which bears a faint resemblance to the opening 
andante of Mendelssohn’s symphony in that key. The accom- 
paniments are suited to either pianoforte or organ. 





“ Tue Gresy Poixa.” 


“ Les Lionnes’—“ Porta ELEGAnNTE.” 


“ Sreepie Cuase Porxa.” 


“Der Frunrxas Warzer"—(Tue Sprinc Wartz)—W. E. 
JARRETT. 


“ Tax Star Porxa’—J. T. Surtn, 


“Les Graces"—Turee Porxas—Epwi H. Copier. C. Hale 
and Son, Cheltenham. : 

We have to thank the Messrs. Hale for a goodly collection of 
new dances, in which particular department of musical publication, 
by the way, this great provincial firm would seem determined to 
dispute the palm with Jullien, Cramer, and Chappell, and other 
celebrated London houses 

We have already noticed favorably some compositions by Mr. W. E. 
Jarrett of a more ambitious nature, and we are glad to be enabled 
to speak in terms no less warm of these lighter contributions to the 
pianoforte. It is unnecessary to enter critically into pieces of so 
unpretending a character, and it is enough to state that the three 
polkas are all gocd of their kind, and well mys to the pur, 
intended, but that our favourite is the Gipsy Polka, in C, which 
is not merely graceful and rhythmical, but new. The Frulings 
Walzer is more extended, and offers more opportunity to Mr. 
Jarrett for displaying his musical facility and acquirements. The 
opening theme in F is extremely elegant, and the canfabile, 
which may may stand for principal trio, is judiciously opposed 
to it in character. The second appearance of this trio with a new 
accompaniment is remarkable for its happy and ingenious treat- 
ments. We can recommend both the polkas and the waltzes with 
equal confidence. 

The “Star Polka” of Mr. Smith is pretty, sparkling, and well 
written. The opening subject, in E flat, is attractive without bei 
hackneyed, and the trio in the subdominant is well contrasted an 
equally good in its way. This polka is appropriately dedicated to 
Mr. Jarrett. 

We cannot afford quite such unqualified praise to the “ Les 
Graces ” of Mr. Cobley, which is somewhat square in style, but 
not deficient in spirit, especially the last of the three, Euphrosyne, 
which is bustling and animated. 


“© Jenovas! Our Lorp”—Milton’s Paraphrase on the 8th 
Psalm~—W. E. Jarrett. C. Hale and Son, Cheltenham, 

Mr. Jarrett’s setting of Milton's paraphrase, has the fault of 
being fragmentary and disconnected. It has, however, some good 
points of harmony, and displays considerable appreciation of the 
words in the opening portion in A flat, which is devotional and 
pure, dating from which point, the absence of intelligible plan ren- 
de s the composition uninteresting. 





Miscellaneous. 


Surggey ZoorocicA, Garpens.—Jullien’s term of conducting 
expired last week. As if to make the most of the closing nights, 
the admirers of the populur chef d'orchestre flocked in crowds, 
and made gala each night of the week. Jullien has become 
more than ever the favourite with the many, and wherever he 
erects his standard, thither will congregate aed and thou- 
sands who follow him as the surest and most brilliant star of their 
amusements, Nor, with all they were led to anticipate this grand 
year of the Exhibition, when everything was expected to assume 
an herculean form, were the visitors to the Surrey Gardens in the 
least disappointed. Ever ready and ingenious, Jullien found new 
modes and new matters for their entertainment, anf in no pre- 
vious year has the music been more happily selected, or more suc- 
cessfully varied. The novelties produced by Jullien were numerous 
and excellent, and all greatly admired. ‘The band was on the 
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former scale of efficiency and completeness, and, in short, no pos- 
sible fault could be found with that portion of the amusements en- 
trusted to the great conductor. Jullien retires from the head of 
the musie:l department of the Surrey Zoological Gardens with 
new laurels added to bis wreath of fame and popularity. In the 
absence of Jullien we know no one to whom the conductorship 
and general direction of the music could be so safely entrusted as 
Mr. Godfrey, who took his place in the orchestra on Monday, and 
was received in most favourable manner by a large assembly 
of visitors. Mr. Godfrey is a zealous and talented musician, and 
an experienced head of a band of instrumentalists. We repeat, no 
better successor to Jullien could be found to direct the orchestra 
of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The Gardens have been very 
full during the week, and the arrangements in the musical depart- 
ment appear to have afforded universal satisfaction. Among the 
notabilities we may mention Jullien’s celebrated “ Great Exhibi- 
tion Quadrille,” in which we were particularly struck with the 
flute playing of Mr. D. Godfrey, son of the conductor, in some of 
the introduced variations, especially in the French air, “ Partant 

ur La Syrie,” in which he was most vociferously applauded. 
The tone of Mr. D. Godfrey is round and soncrous, and his exe- 
cution extremely neat and finished. We shall keep our eye on 
Mr. D. Godfrey. Miss Messent, Mr. Hill, Mr. Manvers, Mr. 
Young, and Mr. Leffler still remain enrolled among the vocal band. 


An Uneivattep Pranororts Prarer.—We find the following 
extraordinary statement in the National ;—‘‘ Count Orloff has just 
presented to the Emperor of Russia an extraordinary musical phe- 
nomenon in the person of a young Wallachian, called Frederick 
Roltz. Thbis man has been born with four hands, each having five 
fiugers. He was brought up by a clergyman, who taught him to 
play on the organ, but the young man in the course of time made 
a pianoforte for himself of considerably greater power than that of 
ordinary instruments. He enjoys excellent health, and, with the 
exception of his hands, presents nothing strange in his person. It 
is only from the elbow that the malformation commences. The 
arm t divides into two limbs, each ending iu a hand with a 
double supply of fingers. These additional arms are regularly 
made, and the only remarkable point observed by medical men is 
the immense development of the deltoid muscle at the summit of 
the shoulder. The clergyman who had brought up Roltz at h's 
death left him his small property, and the young man immediatly 

chased diamond rings, with which he loaded his twenty finers. 

t was with them so adorned that he performed be:: re the Em- 

peror of Russia, who expressed his surprise at the musical powéts 
of the young man. Roltz, it is said, is shortiy to visit Paris.” 


Catuerine Hares left Liverpool on Wednesday, for America, 
by the steamer Pacitic, accompanied by her mother and sister, 
Mr. A. Braham, Herr Mengis, Mr. L. H. Lavenu, the conductor, 
and Dr. Joy. The latter gentleman (for 18 years stage manager 
of the Dublin theatre) goes out as the director of the business ar- 
rangements; and if tact, courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing can 
smooth the way in the Far West, we are quite sure it will be ac- 
complished under his guidance.— Manchester Examiner. 

Touxserpce Wetrs. (From a Correspondent.)\—Mr. Albert 
Smith paid usa sccond visit here on Monday, and attracted a brilli- 
ant audience to his “ Overland Mail,” which he gave in the ball 
room of the Victoria and Sussex Hotel, both in the morning and 
evening. The names on his stall-plan comprised the Countess 
of S:. nd and party, Lady Otway, Lady Anne Tufnell and 
party, Lady Caroline Stirling and family, Lady Antrobus and 
tamily, Lady Dese, Lady Harriett Dunlop, Rev. W. T. C. Brande 
and Professor Brande, Lady Halkett, Rev. W. L. Pope, Rev. M. 
Rawsden, Mrs. Tighé, Mrs. Hankey and family, &c., &c. 

Liverroot.—Miss P. Horton is performing at the Theatre 
Royal. She appeared on Saturday in the petite comedy of Sweet- 
hearts and Wives, and also in the burlesque of The C. of Otranto. 
The latter piece followed her performance of Rosalind, in Shak- 
speare’s As You Like It on Monday evening. Her impersonation 
of Rosalind is: a pleasant, if not an elaborate, portrait. Agreeable 
as may be the acting of Miss Horton, we yet admire her musical 
qualities still more, and in some of her songs find little to be 





Own Music arrer Tue Dervce.-—After the Deluge, the first 
settlement of the sons of Noah was made in the plains of 
tamia. From this place population, learning, and intelligence were 
diffused over the globe; and the first migration of the Patriarch’s 
descendants is supposed to have taken place about 2281 years B.c. 
when several of the younger branches of the family of Ham, if not 
Ham himself, travelled westward and southward snd settled in 
Phoenicia and Egypt; others, soon after; migrated to the east, and 
the empires of Assyria, of Babylon, of India, and China, with the 
kingdom of Elam, or Persia, were founded and flourished ; and in 
them the arts and sciences were assiduously cultivated, and 
advanced to high perfection, when the rest of the world remained 
in a state of barbarism and ignorance. 

That Egypt was one of the first countries on the globe which 
cultivated arts and sciences, is certain from the testimony of the 
most ancient and respectable historians. To the Egyptians the 
invention of many arts, amongst others, music is ascribed ; and 
though it is probable that the practice of it was simultaneous in 
several countries, and its invention, therefore cannot, with propriety, 
be attributed to any one man, or to any particular nation, yet as 
there must have been a beginning somewhere, (and no country has 
higher claims to antiquity than Egypt) we may trace a few faint 
records of the progress of the science, although it is exceedingly 
difficult to form any decided opinion as to the correctness of the 
time when or who was the inventor of music. What the music of 
the ancients really was, is not now easy to determine, but of this 
we are certain that it was something with which mankind was ex- 
tremely delighted; and the historians and philosophers of the best 
ages of Greece and Rome, are diffuse in its praises, And so t 
was the sensibility of the ancient Greeks, aud so soft and re’ 
their language, that they seem to have been in both respects to the 
rest of the world, what the modern Italians are at present. For of 
these last, the language itself is music, and their ears are so polished 
and accustomed to swect sounds, that they are rendered fastidious 
judges of melody, both by habit and edueatior. But as to the 
superior or inferior degree of excellence in the ancient music, com- 
pared with the modern, it is as impossible to determine, as it is to 
hear both sides.—From JT. H. Tomlinson’s Lectures om Ancient 


Music. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taos. Jattis Trimnext.—The signatures are equally correct, 
the double sharps being used for abbreviation; and our corres- 
pondent is at liberty to use either, provided he does not send us a 
composition written in that key. 








Adbertisements. 


PIANOFORTES 


By Broadwood, Erard, Collerd, Kirkman, and other celebrated makers - 
Harps by Erard, Erat, §e. Finger and Barrel Organs. 


R. KELLY, Musical Auctioneer, will submit for SALE on 
WEDNESDAY, the l0th ef SEPTEMBER, at O: e for Two o’Clock, at 21, 

OLD BOND STRERT, upwards of 30 new and -econd hand Pianofortes, sev~rai 
Pinger and Barre! Organs, Seraphines, ani Patent Harmoniums, adapted for Churches 
or Crapels, a variety of Douvle and Single Action Harps, togeth-r with a number 
of Violins, Concertiaas, Flutes, and ocher Musical Instrureents; the whole of which 
may be viewed the day prior and morning of sale. «atalogues forwardei on receipt 
of two postage stamps by application to the Auctioneer, 8, High-street, Kensington. 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL, LONG ACRE. 


HERR HENNEN’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT wil; 
take place at. the above Hall, on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th, 1851. 
Voeal Performers:—Mcs. Alexander Newton, Miss Poole. Mr. Bri Frodsham, 
and Herr Fo:mes. Instrument:! Per‘omers:—Grand Pianofort2, tr Hennen, 
who will perform Mendelssohn’s certo in G minor; Violin, Herr FP. Hennen; 
Flute, Mr, Richardson; a»d Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 

The Band will be complete in every de. artment, and selected from Her Majesty’s 
Thea:re and Royal Italian Opera. Conductor, M. ToLBEC@vE. 

Prices of Admission :—Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Hall, 2s. Doors 
half-past Seven, Concert to commence at Eight o'clock precisely. Tickets to 
atthe Hail, of Messrs. Craméramd Beale, Regent-street, and at all the 
Music Warehouses. 
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COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT CLASSICAL CHEF D’EUVRES IN SCORE, 


BIBLIOTHEQUE CLASSIQUE, ov, COLLECTION 
D’ANCIENS CHEF D’EUVRES EN PARTITION. 
First Boox Conratxs:— - 


ONCERTO per Cembalo con Violino et Flauto obligati e con 
ripieno, di Vielini, Viola, Violoncello e Contrabassa ; composta da 
GIOVANNI SEBASTIANO Bacu. 
In Score, price 63. 


Second Book Coytains :— 
Missa Papae Marcelli, 
triplici concentu distincta, videlicit: 
I. Joannis Petri Aloysii Praenestini. 
(Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina.) 
Genuina 
Sex Vocum. 
II. Missa eadem ad Quatour Voces reduola. 
Autore, 
JOANNE FRANcisco ANERIO. 
III. Eademque Missa duplici Choro 
Octo Vocibus concinenda. 
Autore, 
Francisco SURIANO. 
In Score, price 103., 
Vocal Parts, price 10s. 
To be continued. 


ScnoTr anv Co., 89, St. JamMEs’s-STREET. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL, 


ONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA.—FRIDAY NEXT, 12th SEP- 
TEMBER, Haydn’s CREATION. Vocalists—Madame Clara Novello, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes. The Orcliestra, the most extensive in Exeter Hall, 
will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets, 3s. ; 
Resérved, 5s.; Central Arex, numbered seats, 10s. 6d. each; at the Society’s 
Qfliice, 6, in Exetcr Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross, 


GREAT DISCOVERY IN HARMONY, 


Now ready, price 5s. 
TRE PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL HARMONY, being.a 
Perfect System founded upon the discovery of the True Semitovic Scale, by | 


J. Haite, London, Published by the Auther, 76, Leadenhall-street, — To be had 
Messrs. Ewer and Co., Newgate-street, and Messrs. Cocks and Co., New Burlington~ 


street, 





THE ORGANIST’S COMPANION, 


Y JOHN GOSS, Organist of St. Paul's Cathedral. A series 

of voluntaries, for the commencement, middle, and conclusion of divine 

service; also, a collection of interludes or short symphon'es, to be played between 
the verses of the psalms or hymns, in numbers 2s. 6d. each, or 4 vols., 12 each, 


PAROCHIAL PSALMODY. 


COLLECTION of Ancient and Modern tunes ; also a variety 
of favourite responses to the Commandments, with directions for chanting, 
with an accompaniment for the Organ cr Pianoforte, by John Goss, price 63. 





SACRED MELODIES, 


ELECTED from eminent composers, and arranged for one or 
two voices. with an accompaniment fur Organ or Pianoforte, by J. Goss, Organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. ice 6s. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 








THE POPULAR SONG OF THE DAY, 


“4 ‘TALK OF HIM THAT’s FAR AWA,” composed by 
Tuomas Cuantrer. A new edition of which is just issued, may be had at 
Aprison & Hoitier's, 210, Reg-nt-street, London. For simplicity, elegance, and 
originality of melody, it is unrivalled. 
Also, by the same author, ‘‘ Why wilt thou not love?” and “ The dream is past.” 





NEW VOCAL TRIOS, QUARTETTS, ETC., 


PUBLISED BY WESSEL & Co. 
TRIOS FOR THREE SOPRANOS. 
“This Salem from thy Lover,” 
“Spring,” ose ove ove ove 
** Invitation,” re oe = 
“Song of Praise,” ... om 
QUARTETTS. 
Bateman. “The Angel of the Flowers,” ... . ° 
English Glee. ** Sally in our Alley,” ooo oe eco ove vee 2s. 
Three Anthems by Charles J. Yates, ... a» 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
All the Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts, and Choruses, &c., in Fidelio. 


are published by 
Wessel & Co., 229, Regent-street. 


Curschmaun, 
Cachner. 








IMPROVED BRASS MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


PATRONISED BY HER Most EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND THE British AND INDIAN ARMY. 


KOHLER, 35, HENRIETTA STREET, Covent Garpen, 
* begs to direct the attention of Regimental Bands to his New Patent Lever 
Instruments with the latest improvements, which surpass all others for simplicity 
of arrangeiwent and purity of tone. Combinations in harmony never before attempted 
by any Brass Instruments, may now be executed with perfect ease. Private and 
Regimental Bands supplied with all al: kinds of Musical Instruments direct from 
the Manufactory ; and as all these Instruments are made under J. KoHLER’s own 
superintendence, they are warranted to withstand the climate of all i 
Efficient Band Masters supplied. 


NEW DUETS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


THALBERG ... eatrice di Tenda. 

ROSELLEN _... ove Deux Melodies de Donizetti, 1 and 2. 
ROSELLEN . . oe Val D’andore. 

WOLFF . A ove Valse Original. 

WOLFF eo ove Beatrice di Tenda. 

SILAS os ove La Primavera, Bagatelle. 
KALLIWODA ove ove Invitation a la Danse. 

OSBORNE i ove ie Pluie de Perles. 

SCHULTZ , oe” ooo Duo L’espagniola. 

BEYER deo seo ove Krieger's March. 


Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 
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JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLICANUM, 


Second Edition, price 1Is., in cloth Is. Gd. 


‘(HE most complete Choral Service book that has yet ap- 
peared.” Dedi i by permission to the Lord Bishop of Manchester. For 
highly favourable reviews see ‘Christian Remembrancer,” ** Th »” © Parish 
Choir,” &e &c. London: J. A. Novello. 

@ few copies of tue quarto edition, price 15s., still on hand, 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5; Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, and although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excrudiating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up al} hopes of getting a cure, when at last-he was uaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it ma , the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and continuing to use the Pals alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be more 
active than most men 0’ fifty. N.B.—The truth of this extracrdi statement can 
be vouched for by Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. Feb. 20th, 1850, 
The Pills shou'd be used conjointly with the Ointment in the following cases:— 


Bad Legs 
Bad Breasts 
Barns 
Bunions 
Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) 








Contracted and Lumbago 
Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles 
Chilblains E ephanitasis Rheumatism 
Chapped hands Fistulas Sealds 

Gout Sore Nipples 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats 
Flies ings Skin-d'se.ses 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (aear Temple Bar,) London; and by all re- 
spectatle Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World. io Pots and 
boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. $d., 4s. 6b., Ils., 223.,.nd 33,each There is a very consice- 
rable saving io talgps the larger sizes. 


N. B.—Directions for the guid of Patients are affixed to each Pot or Box. 


Coco Bay Scurvy 
Sore-heads 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by MicHart Samuet Myers, of No.3, 
Studley Villas, Studley Road Clapham Road, in the parish of Lambe:h, at the 
office of Myers and Co., 22, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, in the parish of St. 
Paul, where all communications for the Editor are to be » post i 
To be had of G. Purkess, Dean Street, Soho; Allen, Warwick Lane; Vickeis, 
Holywell Street, and at all Booksellers.--Satuziay, September 6, 1851, 
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